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ABSTRACT 


Title: 

Author: 

Degree: 

Department: 


Factors of the Iranian Islamic Revolution of 1979 
Daniel B. Staudinger 
Master of Arts 

Institute of Islamic Studies 


This thesis v;i 11 deal with the question of how the Ayatullah 
Khumaynl and his militant clerical supporters captured the forces 
of the revolution in Iran and became the supreme authority of the 
Islamic Republic. This accomplishment is particularly noteworthy 
in light of the fact that the revolution involved virtually every 
segment of the population, and further that the principal 
ideologists were men such as 'All Shari'atl and Jalal 'Rli 'Ahmad 
rather than Khumaynl. The common need to put an end to the 
Pahlavl dictatorship united very diverse groups into a broad 
coalition spanning a whole range of religious, ideological, 
ethnic, and class interests. Shortly after the fall of the 
PahlavT regime, however, that coalition began to crumble. 
Although the various elements had been united in their goal of 
the downfall of the Shah's government, they had quite diverse 
ideas on what type of system should take its place. During and 
after the revolution, Khumaynl and the radical clerical forces 
which supported him moved to consolidate their hold on the 
country—riding the wave of Khumaynl's popularity--, suppressing 
all opposition, and establishing the Islamic Republic. 
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RESUME 

Titre: Les facteurs de la revolution islamique Iranienne de 1979 
Auteur: Daniel B. Staudinger 
Grade: M.A. 

Departement: L'Institut des Etudes Islamique 


Cette these concerne la question de comment 1‘Ayatullah 
Khumayni et sont clerge militant ont parvenus a capturer les 
forces de la revolution en Iran et sont devenus 1'autorite 
supreme de la Republique Islamique. Cet accomplicement est 
particulilrement important a cause du fait que la revolution a 
impliquee virtuellement toute les parties de la population et que 
les ideologues principaux etaient des homines tel que 'All 
Shari'ati et Jalal ‘Air ‘Ahmad au lieu de KhumaynT. Le besoin 
commun de mettre un fin 3 la dictature des Pahlavi a unis des 
groupes tr3s divers dans une vaste coalition couvrant une grande 
gamine d'interets religieux, ideologiques, ethniques, et social. 
Cependant, peu de temps apres le fin du regime PahlavT, la 
coalition commenca a s'£crouler. Bien que les elements divers 
avaient £t£s unis dans leur but de mettre un fin au gouvernement 
du Shah, ils avaient des idees tr£s diverses au sujet du syst^me 
qui aurait du le remplacer. Pendant et apres la revolution, 
Khumayni et le clerge radical qui le supportait ont consol ides 
leur pouvoir sur le pays—portes par une vague de popularite 
envers Khumayni—, supprimes toutes opposition, et etablit la 
Republique Islamique. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


The system of transliteration employed in this thesis is 
that adopted by the Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill 
University. Vowels of Arabic and Persian words are transliterated 
as written rather than pronounced. Constructions such as mara ji* - 
i are spelled with a simple id5f ah rather than as mara ji '-yi . 
Words such as Shah, Islam, and Iran have become sufficiently 
common in English usage so as not to require diacritical marks. 
Common nouns are italicized, but proper names are not, with place 
names spelled in their most usual Anglicized .orms. Diacritical 
marks are retained for the sake of uniformity when English 
nominal endings are added. The use of broken plurals has been 
avoided, except for commonly understood ones, such as 'ulama ’ . 
Otherwise plurals have been constructed by adding an 's' to the 
Arabic or Persian singulars, the 's’ not being italicized—e.g., 
mujtahid s, imam s. The vowel of the Arabic definite articles has 
been given the value 'u' in Persian names and words such as 
Ayatullah. The * ay n has been represented by the reversed 
apostrophe (*). The hamza is denoted by the apostrophe ('). 

In the notes and bibliography, the names of non-Western 
individuals appear as they are spelled in the works cited. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Importance of the Iranian Revolution 

The Iranian revolution was a momentous event in world 
affairs with far-reaching consequences —internationally, 
regionally, and within Iran itself. It completely shook up the 
old political order, from the states of the Middle East to the 
Superpowers, breaking Iran's old alliances and leaving it 
relatively isolated. Complicating this change still further was 
the combative stance it assumed in relation to other states, not 
only Iraq, by threatening to export its holy war and revolution 
anywhere it feels is not in line with its definition of’ Islam. 

Hamid Algar has stated that the Iranian Revolution was a 
movement aimed at the triumph of the oppressed over their 
oppressors, with the Constitution providing a basis for 
continuation of the revolution "at home and abroad." Their stated 
goal, in their external relations, was to spread the revolution 
to all oppressed peoples to form "a single world community." 1 

The Islamic Republic's military was to be not only the 
guardian of the country, but an instrument "for fulfilling the 
ideological mission of jihad in God's path; that is, extending 
the sovereignty of God’s law throughout the world."2 

Iran, on the eve of the revolution, was of major importance 
strategically, both in regional and world politics and in 
economics. The revolution changed the strategic alliances and 
balance of power in the gulf region. The powerful American 
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influence in Iran ended along with Iran's position as guarantor 
of stability in the region. Iran was the major player in the U.S. 
effort to stop Soviet expansionism in the Gulf, since it shared a 
long border with the Soviet Union, and its regional military role 
secured the Straits of Hormuz, the gateway for almost 40 per cent 
of the non-communist world's oil. 3 The revolution contributed 
directly to the subsequent Iran-Iraq war, as well as aiding the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan—by the removal of the gulf's 
"policeman."4 

The blow that the overthrow of the Shah dealt to U.S. 

interests, removing Iran as a major player in the U.S. global and 

regional power network, cannot be overstated. 

Henry Kissinger has called the loss of Iran the 
"greatest single blow to U.S. foreign policy interests 
since World War II." U.S. interests were not 
speculative, nor did Iran represent a lowly domino 
standing in the way of world Communist domination. Iran 
was the linchpin of U.S. control of the Persian Gulf 
and its hedge against a Middle Eastern oil cutoff, its 
center of operations for surveillance of the southern 
part of the Soviet Union, a balance to Arab interests 
in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, a third party 
supplier of oil to South Africa, the largest buyer of 
U.S. military goods and external subsidizer of U.S. 
military research and development, and a testing ground 
for U.S. military and para-military operations for use 
elsewhere around the globe. In short, the overthrow of 
the Shah spelled the end of a major epoch of bipartisan 
U.S. foreign policy dating back to the Truman 
administration.^ 

The revolution was particularly disturbing to the U.S. 
because it was powerless to stop it, including the embassy 
seizure. Furthermore, this key player fell to a government not 
only nationalistic and anti-American, but also "Islamic" and led 
by a seemingly irrational "holy man" inimical to U.S. interests. 6 
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The Islamic face of the revolution sparked interest 
throughout the Muslim world in the power of the people, using the 
sword of Islam, to throw off the fetters of foreign influence and 
autocratic government and to begin to realize the ideal of an 
Islamic state. However, the fear that the revolution would spread 
to other countries of the region has proven largely exaggerated, 
stemming as it did from certain specific Iranian conditions— 
historical, cultural, and religious traditions—and, therefore, 
not easily exportable. These specific conditions will be examined 
in detail elsewhere. 

Developments in Iran are important, as well, because they 
serve as a model for understanding the difficult doctrinal and 
practical problems and possible solutions involved in 
implementing an Islamic system of government. Other countries, 
especially Pakistan, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia, have experimented 
with Islamic legal codes and government and economic 
institutions, but the changes have not been so comprehensive.? 

Internally, the revolution radically changed the whole 
political, social, and economic structure of the country. The 
centuries-old monarchy was replaced by a republic, the secular 
state by a "quasi-theocracy." Much of the economy was taken from 
private hands by the government. There was a new bureaucratic and 
military elite. Half-a-million Iranians—mostly middle classes 
and professionals—left the country; thousands were executed in 
the revolution; thousands died in the Kurdish rebellion, and the 
human toll in the war with Iraq was staggering. 8 
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It is important to investigate how, in this one instance, 
the 'ulamS 1 —who had held a definite place in society under the 
Shah—came to exercise political power, while everywhere else 
they are relatively powerless. One of the questions that will be 
examined is to what degree this was an 'Islamic 1 revolution. And 
we will find out how a revolution which found its genesis and 
impetus in a broad cross-section of individuals, organizations, 
and ideologies came to be dominated, not even by the 'ulama ’ as a 
whole, but by a faction under the leadership of one member of the 
religious class, Ayatullah Ruhollah Khumayni. 

The factors and events leading to the revolution, • providing 
much of the basis for what followed, will be examined. Chapter I 
will examine the roots of the revolution in the historical 
context: the importance of Ithna'asharl Shi'I Islam, tracing 
certain motivating characteristics for the 'ulama 1 s involvement 
in politics—doctrinal, historical and social. Chapter II will 
deal with political, social, economic, and religious discontent 
under Muhammad Riza Shah—the more immediate catalyst for the 
revolution. The various forces of opposition examined will shed 
light on the issues of to what degree this was an 'Islamic 1 
revolution in general and 'Khumayni’s’ revolution in particular. 
Chapter III looks at the revolution and the founding of the 
Islamic Republic—the consolidation of Khumayni 1 s and his radical 
supporters' hold on government—, including such key issues as 
the proper form of government in Shi'I Islam, the Constitution, 
and the principle of vilayat-i fagih . This chapter will also look 
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at the opposition to Khumaynl's faction and the Islamic Republic, 
to shed further light: on the questions of how widespread was his 
support, to what extent this was an 'Islamic* revolution, and how 
he came to dominate it. 
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CHAPTER I 


1 

ROOTS OF THE REVOLUTION, THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

RELIGION AND POLITICS IN IRAN, MOTIVATING FACTORS FOR THE IRANIAN 
"mama's INVOLVEMENT IN POLITICS: DOCTRINAL, HISTORICAL, SOCIAL 


Islam/ since its establishment, has emphasized the coex¬ 
tensiveness of religion and politics. This fact alone could 
provide some basis for the involvement of the religious class in 
politics, although this has not been the case in the absence of 
other factors. This is particularly important in Ithna'asharl 
Shi "I Islam, and especially so in the case of Iran for reasons 
which the following discussion will point out. 

The role of Ithna'asharl Shi'I Islam, and especially its 
clerical class, the Iranian 'ulama 1 , is of particular importance 
in the study of the Iranian revolution. Over 80 per cent of 
Iran's population belong to Ithna'asharl or Imami Shi'ism. Thus, 
we have the unusual case of the Shi'ah being a minority sect in 
the world Islamic community vis-ci-vis the majoritarian ahl al- 
Sunnah , but the dominant sect in Iran, having become the official 
religion of the state under the ruling Safavid dynasty (1501- 
1722). 

THE ITHNA'ASHARI THEORY OF LEGITIMATE RULE 

Of primary importance to the understanding of Shi'i juristic 
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and political theory is the institution of the Imamate.l It is a 
concept vastly different in definition from Sunni Islam— 
referring, in some basic sense, to the succession to rule by 
descendants of Muhammad through the line of his cousin and son- 
in-law, 'All. 2 But although both Sunni and Shi'i concepts 
originate out of the fundamental problem of the succession, their 
perceptions of the imSm 1 s qualities, and source of his authority, 
differ drastically. The Sunni concept of the imam or the khalifah 
is the 

deputy of the lawgiver [the Prophet] to preserve the 
religion; hence he induces the people to perform what 
God commanded, and he is the head of the sovereignty in 
judicial, administrative and military matters. However, 
he does not have any legislative power. 2 

That is, he is no more than deputy to the Prophet in 

administering the religious and worldly life of the community. 

The IthnS'asharl Shi'I concept, however, states that the 

Imamate is a divine office which the Imam holds by divine 

appointment. The Imam is the infallible agent of God, divinely 

appointed through the intermediary of the Prophet to guide and 

rule over the Muslim community, 4 that is, he wields both 

political leadership and religious authority. 2 In Shi'I doctrine, 

the Imam is the only legitimate ruler, and obedience to his rule 

( walayah ) "is the primary duty of the believer, after belief in 

God and the Prophet." 6 

A tradition related by the eighth Imam, 'All al-Rida, 
explains many important points about the office--the Imam's 
special status as infallible viceregent of God; blessed and 
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chosen by God, not the people, for his role. That tradition 
declares that the Imam has the status of the prophets, implying 
that the prophets are also included in the scope of imamah . The 
legatees ( al-awgiya* )--Ithna'asharI Shl'ism states that there are 
one for each prophet—share that position with the prophets by 
inheritance. The Imam is the viceregent of God and the Prophet— 
not only representing and carrying on the Prophet's mission, but 
being also a representative of God on earth. The Imam has 
authority over religion and the lives of Muslims in all respects, 
to see to its, and their, perfection. He also has an important 
position in relation to the sharT’‘ah ; he "allows that which God 
has permitted and forbids that which God has forbidden," implying 
that he alone can interpret and implement the shari * ah in the 
correct manner. He attained this role, not by his own effort, but 
as a gift from God, and was given all of the knowledge and wisdom 
necessary to fulfill it.? 

This is unlike the Sunni concept of khalifa because the 
Sunni khallfah is subject to the sharl'ah and his role with 
respect to it is not a decisive one. 8 it is important to note 
that although Ithna'ashari Shi'Is include the prophet as well as 
his deputies in the scope of imamah —according to their concept 
that it is universal divine leadership--, they distinguish 
between the imam and the prophet. Whereas imamah can be 
attributed to the prophet, prophecy ( nubuwah ) cannot be 
attributed to the imam . And although they give the imam a 
universal and divine position, their theological arguments 
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indicate that the term usually refers to the true viceregents of 
the Prophet--'All and his descendants. In light of this 
discussion, Yunus seems to draw a suitable definition of the imam 
as he who 

possesses the universal leadership in religious and 
worldly [matters] by fundamental right in [this] world, 
acting in place of ( niyabatan 'an ) the Prophet 
[Muhammad], peace be upon him. y 

The Shi'ite principle of 'legitimate rule' has been used by 
some scholars to explain the oppositional role of the Iranian 
'ulama in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.^ In examining 

this issue, there are two very different historical perspectives 

* 

to consider: the periods before and after the occultation of the 

twelfth Imam. In Ithna'asharl Shl'i Islam, there have been twelve 

Imams, beginning with 'Alt and ending with the occultation, in 

874 A.D., of the twelfth, Muhammad al-Mahdi, who, it is believed, 

will return to end evil in the world.H The majority of early 

Muslims did not support the Ithna'asharl Imams' claims to being 

the sole legitimate leaders of the Muslim community (with the 

exception of 'All, 651-61 A.D.), but as long as the Imams were 

visibly present, there was always the hope that they could 

succeed to the leadership. All this changed when the twelfth Imam 

went into the Greater Occultation, for now there could be no 

legitimate government until his return as the Mahdi. 

. . . with the occultation of the Twelfth Imam . . . 

even the possibility of the legitimate exercise of 
power disappeared from the world. Hence all states are 
■f inalienably usurpatory, even those of formal Shi'I 

affiliation. 

Since no state can therefore secure legitimacy, Shi'Is can never 
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j&> be entirely reconciled with them—creating a tension between the 

political and religious spheres, and varying degrees of 
hostility. The political objective of the *ulama 1 , then, is the 
’’curbing and limitation of this illegitimate organ." 13 

Some scholars have questioned the theory that Shl'T doctrine 
negates temporal rule in the absence of the Imam and has been a 
motivating factor in the involvement of the ’ulama ‘ in 
politics.14 However, there is a doctrinal provision in the 
sources for the x ulama 1 to protest injustice ( zulm ), especially 
in light of the Qur’anic injunction to "command the good and 
forbid the bad" ( al-amr bi~al-ma*ruf wa al-nahy ’an al-munkar ). 1 ^ 
Thus, the ’‘ulama 1 may play a political role—from legal protests, 
such as issuing fatwas, 1 ® to direct political demonstrations—in 
guarding against the abuses of the state, their purpose ranging 
from simply changing government policy, to toppling the 
government. 

The primary motivation for the v ulama 1 to have assumed this 
type of leadership is the fact of the Greater Occultation and the 
subsequent vacuum of legitimate rule. There was a need for 
someone to fill the void left by the absence of the Imam in the 
day to day guidance of the ShT'I community in the path of the 
sharT*ah , and this duty came to be increasingly assumed by the 
"ulama’ claiming to be his deputies. 1 ® Although they do not share 
in the Imam's infallibility or question his legitimate right to 
rule, by supplying "living and continuous direction to the 
community" 1 ® in his absence, they come to share in his authority 
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in some way. Several scholars have argued that this authority is 
derived by an ejc ante appointment from the Imams, 20 however, 
Eliash maintains that 

the source of the authority of the mujtahid to adduce 
legal ordinances is solely his acquired learning 
whereas the source of his power to judge the community 
remains the community's willingness to select him and 
to appoint him to his office. 21 

The role of being the agents of the Imam falls specifically 
to the mujtahids , the highest ranking members of the clerical 
hierarchy. It is their excellence in learning which qualifies 
them to interpret the sharl % ah on the basis of independent 
reasoning ( ijtih5d ) . 22 Sunni Islam supposedly re jects the 
principle of ijtihad ,23 but its acceptance in Shl'i fiqh permits 
the mu jtahids to adapt religious law to changing conditions, 
thereby aproximating more closely the authority of the Imam. 24 
The power and influence of the 'ulama 1 is further enhanced 
by the principle of taglTd , according to which it is necessary 
for a believer to follow the guidance of a living mujtahid in 
religious matters.25 ^he believer himself must choose the most 
learned and pious of those available to follow. A mujtahid with a 
large popular following attains the rank of marja'-i taglTd , "the 
source of emulation."26 Akhavi describes them as "the focus of 
allegiance of the general population as to matters of social 
conduct and interaction. "27 it i s possible for one mujtahid to 
attain such recognition by the whole community as the 'sole' 
marja' of the age—such as Burujirdx {1945-61) —, however, there 
are usually several at the same time, with their own bases of 
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support.28 

The Shi'i have long debated, though with no final consensus, 

the issue of whether the authority of the 'ulama 1 includes 

political matters along with religious and spiritual in the 

absence of the Imam.29 The 'ulama 1 almost inevitably become 

involved in political matters^® in their role as guides, and 

the mujtahid , in his capacity as marja' , is liable to 
dispense guidance on political matters in a sense 
opposed to the will of the state and ipso facto to 
become the leader of opposition.21 

It is also a necessity, according to the ShT'I doctrine of 

taqlTd, that the monarch himself be "theoretically bound, no less 

than his subjects, to submit to the authoritative guidance of the 

mujtahid ."32 

However, there is still much debate over whether the 'ulama' 
may involve themselves in politics to the point of establishing 
their rule, with executive powers. At the one extreme are men 
like KhumaynT,33 w h Q claim full governmental authority and power, 
and at the other are those like Burujirdi, who avoided any 

political involvement.34 

IRANIAN llama' s HISTORIC OPPOSITION TO STATE TYRANNY AND 
FOREIGN DOMINATION, ESPECIALLY SINCE THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Iran’s ShT'a clerics have traditionally played an 
oppositional and political role unlike Sunni clerics in other 
states. There are certain characteristics in Shi'i history and 
ideology which support an oppositional role to the state. 

One important source of inspiration for Shi'i political 
protest is their historical experience as a minority 'heterodox 1 
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sect- Their resistance to the rule of the Sunni Umayyad and 

'AbbSsid caliphs found them, from the beginning, in a position of 

protest and opposition unlike the more conciliatory tone which 

can be seen in the Sunni tradition.35 

Symbology has heightened this trend, as historical events— 

political defeats and persecutions—have taken on mythic 

proportions. The martyrdom of gusayn^G—the third Imam and second 

son of 'All—is of particular importance in this regard as it is 

a source of intense passion for the Shi'is. 

Throughout the year, and especially during the ninth 
and tenth of Muharram, the events at Karbala are 
ritually re-enacted in epic narratives ( rawgahkhvani ) 
and dramatic performances ( ta'zTyah ), the latter of 
which may entail acts of self-flagellation through 
which the participants vicariously share in the 
suffering of the Imam.37 

Husayn's martyrdom has great political impact because, in a 
greater sense, it symbolizes the whole struggle of justice 
against injustice and oppression and may therefore serve as a 
model for contemporary struggles against oppression. 38 Religious 
leaders have frequently made use of it in metaphor and analogy to 
arouse the people against the state,39 as when KhumaynT compared 
the Shah to "the YazTd of the age," in 1963, prompting his 

expulsion.40 

The adoption of Shi'ism as the official religion of the 
state under the Safavids, after centuries of being a subservient 
minority in the greater world of Islam, gave Shi'is a territorial 
base by which they could differentiate themselves from their 
Sunni 'oppressors. ‘41 This special position of Shi'ism in Iran 
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makes the religious classes particularly sensitive to perceived 
threats, both from within—against state tyranny—and from 
without—-from foreign encroachment. Western imperialism is seen 
as a threat to Shi'ism by foreign 'infidels', thereby linking 
religion and nationalism in defense against foreign domination 42 
and setting the 'ulama 1 , as the spokesmen for Shi'ism, in the 
position of 'national leaders 1 . 42 This linkage has led to 
alliances at times between the 'ulama 1 and liberal nationalists-— 
playing a significant part in the Tobacco Protest, the 
Constitutional Movement, oil nationalisation under Musaddiq, and 
the revolution of 1978-79. 44 

The dual concern with internal and external forces in the 
linkage between religion and politics in Iran 42 becomes combined 
when the 'unjust' ruler becomes the vehicle for foreign 
encroachment, 46 and this has been a key factor in the involvement 
of the Iranian 'ulama 1 in politics in the nineteenth and 
twentieth ceturies. 4 ? 

Under the Qajars, a rift developed between the state and the 
'ulama 1 because of increasing foreign encroachment. Their 
opposition to this Western influence saw the 'ulama * gaining a 
new position and influence as proponents of a rising nationalism, 
rather than as a function of Shil 'T political theory. 46 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN THE INVOLVEMENT OF THE 'ulama 1 IN 
POLITICS 

There are very special linkages between the 'ulama ’ and the 
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people which provide motivating factors for their involvement in 
politics. The principle of taqlfd , as mentioned, provides a 
strong doctrinal basis for their leadership role in guiding the 
community. This role is given emphasis by the various functions 
that the ’‘ulamS' perform in daily life, especially in education 
and in the administration of shar_\ or canon law (as opposed to 
% urf or customary law)'4^ but also in watching over funds and 
properties in their care—private waqf s, for example—, as well 
as leading prayer and other ceremonials.50 Their various 
functions have earned them the respect and confidence of the 
people,51 with the result that, where other means of dialogue 
with the state—such as political parties and a parliament—are 
lacking, the people turn to the *ulama * to express their 
grievances.52 They have also been a historical refuge against an 
unjust and oppressive state.53 

There is also a certain amount of financial dependence on 
the people on the part of the “'ularoa' , depending on charitable 
donations ( khums ) for support, which obliges them to represent 
the people's interests against the state.54 This financial 
dependence increased markedly after Riza Shah brought the 
administration of waqfs , whose revenues supported mosques and 
madrasah s, under state control. We can see an example of the 
influence of the people over the *ulama' s political views in the 
case of the marja*-i taqlxd , whose position is determined by the 
; jfcT size of his following as well as his learning and piety. Those 

with the most followers receive the most contributions, but where 
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the guidance of the mar ja"' goes against the will of the people, 

they may withdraw their popular and financial support, reducing 

his power. It is, therefore, in the interests of the *ulama * to 

respond to the needs of the people. 

It has been argued that because of this directional 
flow of influence, the conservative tendencies of the 
population have militated against modernist and 
progressive developments in Shi'T thought.55 

One important linkage between the *ulama * and the people 
which has proven to be an effective political alliance against 
the state is that with the merchants of the bazaar, the centre of 
trade and finance in the economy of Iran. Their relationship with 
the “ulama 1 is one of interdependency, the bazaaris providing 
most of the khums in urban areas, and the * ulama 1 , in turn, 
educating their children, arbitrating trade disputes, certifying 
commercial documents according to shar s , and voicing their 
protests when their livelihood is threatened—as by increased 
competition from western goods. Closing the bazaar is an 
effective weapon to pressure the government, and the merchants 
provide ready manpower for a show of force.56 

Another factor contributing to the strength of the *ulama 1 
in opposition to the state has been their historical independence 
from its control—except during the Safavid era57— leaving the 
government with little coercive power. This independence was 
derived largely through financial and administrative factors— 
they are funded by the people not the state, and the state has no 
involvement in the appointment or dismissal of a mujtahid ; "his 
holding of office is based on a private agreement between him and 
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those he is to judge or guide." 58 Neither has their been any 
involvement of outside authorities in the selection of the marja* 
of the age. The state has also found it difficult to gain 
control because of their loose organizational structure.6® All of 
this has given the Iranian Shl'I "ularna 1 greater political 
latitude than the largely state controlled Sunni religious 
institutions in Egypt and Turkey, for example.61 

Another significant factor strengthening the oppositional 
position of the *ulama * is the availability of sanctuary in the 
'atabat —the shrine centers of Najaf, Karbala, Kazimayn, and 
Samarra in Iraq—where the Iranian authorities could-not reach 
them. During the Constitutional Revolution, Najaf became a base 
of operations against the Qajar regime.62 it was also in Najaf 
where Khumayni settled when he was exiled, continuing, from 
there, his opposition against Muhammad Reza Shah.63 



CHANGES IN THE LEVEL OF ACTIVE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION OF THE 
% ulama* THROUGHOUT HISTORY 

I 

The level of political participation of the *ulama 1 has 
varied markedly throughout Shi'i history. With the political 
claims of the Im5ms denied in the early periods, when the 
community was small and at risk, they assumed a quiescent posture 
in light of the principle of taqiyah , "prudential dissimulation 
of belief, particularly in time of danger" 6 ^— especially after 
the occultation of the twelfth Imam. 65 This quiescence continued 
under the Safavids, who seemed to be serving the interests of 
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ShT'ism,66 but. under the Qajars, the ^ulama 1 became increasingly 
involved in the opposition movement against the state. 

This change to political activism under the Qajars was an 
important step in the developments which would lead to the 
revolution of 1978-79, helping to set the stage for the *ulama * s 
position at the forefront of opposition. 

Although the Qajars were in control of Iran since 1795, the 
nineteenth century saw their position gradually weaken as they 
were unable to establish a strong central authority in the 
provinces beyond Tehran. On top of a weak army and a lack of a 
central bureaucracy were the problems of difficult terrain, large 
distances and scattered settlements, poor communications, 
linguistic differences, and a large population of nomads. The 
Qajars were forced to delegate authority to local leaders, 
leading to competing local power centres, often with their own 
armies.^7 

To balance off these internal forces, the Qajars turned to 
Britain and Russia for support, in exchange for which they 
granted major commercial and territorial concessions. Neither 
power dared to try directly colonizing Iran because of the other, 
nevertheless, because of Qajar weakness, they did exert 
considerable control, both politically and economically—due to 
financial indebtedness and concessions to foreign firms.68 The 
political weakness of the Qajars and increasing foreign 
intervention, in the late nineteenth century, gave birth to a 
nationalist opposition movement, whose ideology was largely 
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religious because of the link between religion and nationalism. 
Fearing that they would lead to foreign rule by infidels, protest 
focused on the economic concessions, first against the Reuter 
Concession in 1872^9 and even more powerfully against the tobacco 
monopoly given to a British firm in 1891—92. 

The ^ulamS * were playing a significant role in the protest 
movements, their increasing activity in politics a direct result 
of their increased power under the weak Qajars^l and the growth 
of foreign influence. The people turned to the *ulama' to voice 
their protests, particularly the Bazaaris who were most hurt by 
foreign economic competition, their alliance forming a 
significant factor in the success of the Tobacco Protest.The 
'"ulama' were also the voice for the liberal nationalists, who saw 
a tactical value—rather than shared ideological concerns—in 
courting them, since no nationalist movement could succeed 
without their popular influence. 73 These factors gave the *ulama 1 
a significant power base in opposition to a rapacious foreign 
influence allied with the state.74 

Certain doctrinal factors also contributed to the strength 
of the "ulama 1 at this time. The Usull school of ShT'T thought 
had come to predominate over the AkhbSrrs, the Usulls arguing 
that a living mujtahid was the legitimate source of guidance in 
the absence of the Imam. 75 Thus, according to taqlTd , the Shah 
himself must also follow the guidance of a mu jtahid , but 
"throughout the Qajar period the idea remained far from 
fulfillment, and there was therefore a certain tension inherent 
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in relations between the ulama and the monarchy."7® 

The position of the Qajars was further weakened vis-a-vis 
the "ulama* by their lack of political legitimacy—being of 
Turkish origin, whereas the Safavids claimed hereditary descent 
from the Imams.77 

This usurpatory nature of the state . . . emerged with 

great clarity in the Qajar period, inspiring a 
pervasive attitude of repugnance to the state and its 
representatives.' 8 

The Pahlavis would later face this same problem of a lack of 
political legitimacy. 

The Constitutional Revolution of 1905-1179 was the high 
point for the participation of the "ulama 1 in politics under the 
Qajars, 8 ® although they were split between those who favoured 
and helped lead it—such as Sayyid Abdullah BihbahanI and Sayyid 
Muhammad Tabataba’i—and those—like Shaykh Fazlullah—who either 
opposed the entire constitutional movement or its non-Shari'ah 
nature. 81 The alliance of 'ulama * , liberal nationalists and 
bazaaris emerged again as an important factor in the political 
protest, as it has been ever since. 8 ^ 

The aims of the Constitutional Revolution were to counter 
both the rising foreign influence and the increasing arbitrary 
and oppressive rule of the Qajars. 8 ^ The movement gained unity 
and strength due to the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907-- 
attempting to divide Iran into two speres of influence—, yet 
increased its focus by adopting European liberal ideology in the 
^ form of the Constitution. Although they were able to force the 

Shah to accept the Constitution of 1906-7, and it remained in 
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effect, formally, throughout the rest of the Qajar years and 
under the PahlavTs, it proved to be empty of substance in 
practice. It was intended to limit the power of the Shah by the 
creation of an elected parliament, the Majlis, and by legally 
recognizing the position and power of the *ulama 1 . The Majlis was 
to have executive authority, including the contraction of foreign 
loans and the granting of concessions. Ithna'ashari ShT'ism was 
defined as the official religion of the state, with the Majlis 
prohibited from passing legislation contrary to the principles of 
Islam and the laws set down by the Prophet, requiring approval of 
all proposed legislation by a five-member committee of the 
highest ranking mujtahids .®^ The committee was a compromise by 
the x ulama * , who were not unanimous on the principle that the 
people should have sovereignty in the absence of the Imam.®5 

The changes envisaged in the Constitution failed in practice 
due to the intransigence of the Shah, differences between the 
constitutionalists, conflicts between pro and anti-Shah forces, 
and Anglo-Russian intervention.®® However, it would continue to 
serve as a focus for opposition movements, seeking a restoration 
of the Constitution, through to the Revolution of 1978-79. 

Although it is often difficult to differentiate, it was not 
only purely religious concerns which motivated the involvement of 
the ^ulam5 1 in the Constitutional Revolution, but also their own 
class interests,®? trying to preserve their power and authority 
in the face of Westernization and secularization (especially in 
law and education).®® This same defensive posture in the face of 
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an alliance between the state and imperialism, seeking to 
undermine their position, would become particularly acute under 
the PahlavTs. 

PAHLAVI IRAN 

Riza Khan, a colonel in the Russian Cossack Brigade, seized 
power in February 1921 following a British-assisted coup,°9 
crowning himself Shah five years later, with the title PahlavT 
after an ancient, pre-Islamic, Persian language called PahlavT. 
He set about centralizing power as well as economic and social 
modernization: building a fairly modern and centralized army and 
bureaucracy, improving transportation and communications, 
fostering the growth of state-controlled industry, and expanding 
secular education.9® Although strongly nationalist, he was 
hampered in his efforts to achieve full national independence by 
the fact that the oil industry was largely controlled by the 
British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Company {AI0C).91 

His reforms triggered significant changes—the increase in 
secular education, for example, creating a new segment in Iranian 
society, the 'new middle class’, employed in the army, the 
bureaucracy, the 'modern’ economic and professional sectors, and 
the newly established (1934) University of Tehran. 92 His 
industrialization programme sparked growth in the urban working 
class—doubling between 1929-194193—, but he did little for 
agrarian reform in the country, where the majority lived, except 
to make himself the largest landowner, change the composition of 
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the landowning class—transferring land to favorites—, and force 
rebellious tribes to settle. 94 

Riza Shah used his office to go from a modest income to 
being the richest man in Iran. Part of his wealth was in the form 
of 3 , 000,000 acres of the richest land, obtained partly by 
confiscations, forced sales, and dubious claims of royal domain. 
This property supported a burgeoning landed-military complex of 

Pahlavi supporters.95 

Riza Shah's reforms had a dramatic effect on the religious 
institution. He cultivated their favour until he became Shah, but 
then, perceiving them as a hindrance to his modernization and a 
threat to his power, he progressively worked to undermine their 
position with various secularizing measures, especially in law, 
education, and the administration of waqfs . 96 

The opposition of the ^ulama * to Riza Shah was in large part 
due to their view that he was a British puppet supporting British 
economic and political interests in southern Iran, particularly 
oil. In the beginning, as well, he had planned to change from a 
monarchy to a republican system—which they feared would destroy 
their constitutionally based power—although he backed off in 
light of their influence, and continued to court their support 
for a while. After consolidating his position and becoming Shah, 
however, he worked to undermine their power, forced the wearing 
of western dress 9 ?—including banning the veil (1936) —, de- 
emphasized religious subjects in secular schools, introduced co¬ 
ed schools, and either closed religious colleges or reduced their 
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activities to an all time low.98 

Riza Shah's changes undermined the traditional Islamic 
structures, as well, by providing, not only education and 
training for increasing numbers in a secular system, but also 
westernized courts, law codes, judges, and lawyers. It was not 
only the forced unveiling of women, but their entry as well into 
the paid labour market which went against central Islamic 
traditions.99 

Riza Shah's measures also included a new national mythology 
emphasizing the glories of pre-Islamic Iran—for example, 
changing the name of the country from 'Persia' to 'Iran* in 1934 
and choosing the title 'PahlavT'. Students in the secular schools 
were taught "to regard Islam as an alien faith imposed on Iran by 
an inferior civilization."I 00 instead of religion, loyalty to the 
country was to be the unifying national force.1 0 1 

He further provoked the opposition of the 'ulama 1 by 
prohibiting the religious drama ( ta'zTyah ) and processions 
associated with Muharram ( 1933 ) 102 , and sent his troops in 
response to religious protests, desecrating ShT'T shrines such as 
that at Mashhad (1935). 103 

In response to Riza Shah's willingness to use military force 
to quell opposition, the 'ulama 1 reverted to quietism for most of 
his rule—a traditional response throughout much of Shi'T 
history—, offering little overt resistance to further secular 
measures.l 0 ^ 

All of Riza Shah's modernizing and Westernizing reforms took 
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place against the background of his increasingly authoritarian 
rule—ignoring the Majlis and Constitution, taking increasing 
personal control, and surrounding himself with subservient 
advisers. fj e tightened the reins on independent political 

activity, banned communism and trade unions, and leaned heavily 
on the army as his main support base—lacking that with the 
people—, thus beginning a political dictatorship later augmented 
by his son.10^ 

Riz5 Shah's rule ended when Britain and Russia invaded in 

tr 

1941 and forced him to abdicate—allegedly for his pro-German 
sympathies—, replacing him as Shah with his twenty-one year old 
son Muhammad RizeT.l®? 
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CHAPTER II 


CATALYST FOR REVOLUTION; POLITICAL, SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND 

RELIGIOUS DISCONTENT UNDER MUHAMMAD RIZA SHAH 

♦ 


This section will examine the conditions under the Shah 
which were the immediate motivating factors for the revolution. 
The speed and manner by which the Shah pursued his modernization 
process shattered traditional ways of life, forcing unfamiliar 
ones on the people, and increased economic, social, and cultural 
gaps between rich and poor. Economic policies favoured a small 
elite, often with close ties to the Shah, and large or 
multinational enterprises, at the expense of the traditional 
bazaari class. Although land reform had some positive effects, it 
deprived many rural Iranians of jobs or subsistence levels of 
land, encouraging—-along with population growth-mass migrations 
to urban centers lacking sufficient jobs and amenities to support 
the migrants. This migration both compounded popular discontent 
and provided manpower for the revolution.1 

The Shah's close ties to the West, in particular the U.S., 
stimulated the fears and hostility of the people against what 
they saw as increasing foreign encroachment, especially in light 
of Iran's historic experience with imperialism. Following upon a 
period of boom which had raised expectations, economic 
mismanagement brought inflation and shortages of both jobs and 
supplies after the mid-1970's. Widespread corruption among top 
■*' v officials, most notably among the royal family, was well known 
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and added to popular discontent. Seeing the *ulama 1 as a 
hindrance to his modernization process, the Shah worked to 
undermine their power and influence, adding them to the growing 
opposition. 

The Shah failed to recognize the need for beneficial reforms 
until it was too late, and the repressive measures of his 
security apparatus added fuel to the fire of hatred for the 
regime. The U.S. likewise failed to appreciate the reality of the 
situation in Iran and to implement measures to stem the tide of 
revolution. 

The failure of the Shah to deal effectively with the 
mounting challenge was a contributing factor to his downfall. 
Having permitted no effective outlets for the venting of 
grievances or for the participation of a growing politically 
conscious segment of society left no safety valve to dissipate 
pressures. His heavy-handed suppression of any form of dissent, 
even healthy ones, only added to the tensions. The Shah 
increasingly surrounded himself with servile advisers, becoming 
more out of touch with the realities of the growing hostility 
amongst the people. By not being clearly aware of the true state 
of affairs, as well as simply refusing to make workable 
concessions at appropriate times, the Shah found himself in the 
position where the demands of the people had grown too great for 
him even to consider granting them? it was a case of too little 
too late. 

Another major factor in the success of the revolution, was 
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the failure of the West, particularly the U.S., to understand 
clearly what the true situation was in Iran, and to deal 
effectively with it from that perspective. This was true of both 
the government and the media. 

The Western media tended to see the upheaval as the work of 

religious extremists opposed to the modernization drive of the 

well-intentioned Shah wanting to go too far too fast.2 America's 

view of the revolution was then molded by the press and certain 

biases into seeing America as the innocent victim of irrational 

hatred in the form of 'Islam'.2 

It has given consumers of news the sense that they have 
understood Islam without at the same time intimating to 
them that a great deal in this energetic coverage is 
based on far from objective material. In many instances 
'Islam' has licensed not only patent inaccuracy but 
also expressions of unrestrained ethnocentrism, 
cultural and even racial hatred, deep yet paradoxically 
free-floating hostility.4 

Muhammad Riza Shah's authority was minimal for the first few 
years of his reign, with the occupying forces in almost full 
control. By failing to prevent the occupation, the PahlavT 
regime's political legitimacy was also suspect in the eyes of the 
people. He did not regain the control formerly held by his father 
until after August 1953.5 

In the early days of Muhammad Riza Shah's reign, political 
freedoms increased, and existing political parties and groups 
became active. The army, a powerful instrument of oppression, had 
been crushed by the allied occupation; there was a spirit of 
freedom among the people, and the Shah was more dependent on 

foreign than internal support. 6 The allied forces also allowed a 
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more relaxed political atmosphere, with not only political 
parties and groups flourishing, but also trade unions and 
newspapers.' 

The formation of political parties at this time may be 

* 

viewed along new patterns of class conflict, the parties ranging 
from nationalist and Islamic modernist to socialist and 
communist.° 

Three main political groups of that time deserve special 
mention. The national movement, which became the National Front 
Party, was centered around Dr. Musaddiq. Marxist movements, 
organized by the central Tudah Party members, attracted workers 
and students and would later form a strong party in opposition to 
Musaddiq. The third group flexing their political muscles in this 
time of relative freedom was the religious class.9 

As oppression began to increase again under Muhammad RizS 
Shah, one of the most notable expressions of rebellion was the 
separatist movement in Azarbayjan (1944-46) led by PlshavarH and 
the Democratic Party (Firqah-i Dimukrat) with Soviet backing. The 
Central Government of Iran, with American help, forced the 
Soviets to withdraw their military forces (March 1946) and the 
rebellion was crushed. The leaders either escaped to the Soviet 
Union or were massacred. 

After crushing the AzarbayjSni and Kurdish movements, the 
Shah turned his attention to the Tudah or 'Masses 1 Party—founded 
in 1941 to succeed the Communist Party (1921-1931), which had 
been banned by Riga Shah. The Tudah Party had flourished in the 
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period of freedom following World War II, gaining a large 
following amongst the salaried middle class and industrial 
working class--both of which had grown out of the Shah's 
modernizing reforms—and holding considerable influence in the 
trade union movement at the time. 11 The Tudah gave support to 
the separatist movement in Azarbayjan and served as the 
movement's official voice in the Majlis.12 

The Tudah's strength in opposition to the Shah was due to 
its organizational abilities, it having been described as "the 
most organized political force ever seen in Iranian politics." 13 
The Shah banned the Tudah Party in 1949, charging them with 
attempted assassination, and forcing their activities underground 
in future, except for a brief resurgence in the periods 1951-53 
and 1960-61. The nationalist middle classes turned away from the 
Tudah, due to an increasing Soviet influence, and their 
materialism negated the possibility of ^ulama' support. 1 ^' 

During the period that communism as an ideology, given 
impetus by the Tudah Party, was becoming a major threat to the 
government, religion and the religious class also gained in 
importance—the government using religious ideology to combat 
communism.However, as the Shah was to perceive a growing 
threat in the power of the *ulama' , he would again take measures 
to undermine their power, in turn provoking their hostility and 
renewed opposition to his measures in the late 1950's and early 
1960's. 

The most serious threat to the Shah, before the 1978-79 
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revolution# concerned oil nationalization in the period 1951-53. 

The occupation of Iran in 1941 had fueled the fires of 

nationalism, now directed against the control of Iran's oil 

resources by the British through the AIOC. The movement was 

spearheaded by the National Front under the leadership of Dr. 

Musaddiq. 1 ® Originally a loose coalition of four liberal 

political groupings within the Majlis, with the majority of its 

members from the nationalist middle class, the Front came to 

encompass diverse elements of Iranian society .^ 

The 'ulamH' had been regaining their strength since the 

abdication of Riza Shah,*® and the issue of oil nationalization 

«• 

found them once again politically active in the cause of Iranian 
nationalism. Although not unanimous in support of political 
activism 1 ® nor of Musaddiq, the threat of foreign domination 
symbolized by British control of the AIOC drew many '‘ulamia' into 
the arena in support of oil nationalization.20 

The alliance between the religious class and the liberal 
nationalists, so prominent in the Constitutional movement, was 
again revived—primarily due to the National Front on the one 
hand, and Ayatullah KashanT on the other. KashanT (d. 1962) — 
leader of the MujShidTn-i Islam, which was part of the National 
Front coalition in the Majlis--was an important force in 
mobilizing support amongst the lower traditional middle classes— 
merchants, teachers, low-ranking clerics and madrasah students2i 

.$[ —and, at first, the more militant fundamentalist Fida'iyan-i 

‘ * > 

Islam, led by Navvab Safavl.22 
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The mass support behind the oil issue forced the Shah and 
Majlis to appoint Musaddiq premier in 1951, whereupon he soon 
nationalized the oil industry. The opposition on the 
international front—from Britain and then the U.S.23— was joined 
by increasing internal opposition from pro-Shah forces as 
Musaddiq worked to curb the Shah’s power. The National Front 
began to collapse after mid-1953, with KSshanX splitting from 
Musaddiq over his increasing autocracy.24 international oil 
boycott, 25 i n retaliation for the nationalization of the oil 
industry, led to heavy losses in oil revenues and a decline in 
popular support for Musaddiq. With his tenuous position rapidly 
worsening, Musaddiq was removed in a CIA-backed coup and the Shah 
returned to power in August 1953.26 

Oppression was increasing again under the Shah, particularly 
following his experience with Musaddiq? he ruthlessly eliminated 
all opponents, especially those connected with the National Front 
and TGdah Party.27 To eliminate any future threat to his power, 
he strengthened his security forces—army, police, and the newly 
created SAVAK. 

He /The Shah/ received technical assistance from the 
Israeli intelligence service, as well as from the CIA 
and the FBI, to establish in 1957 a new secret police 
named Sazman-i Ittila'at va Amniyat-i Keshvar (National 
Security and Information Organization), soon to become 
notorious under its acronym SAVAK. 28 

By helping to return the Shah to power in 1953 , and 
continuing to support him, the U.S. took a major step in its 
increasing involvement in Iran, seeing in him an ally on the 
Soviet border and the access to Iranian oil.29 
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The Shah tightened his censorship of the press, and 
permitted only two official 'puppet' parties to operate—"the 
'government' MillTyun (Nationalists, known after 1963 as the Iran 
Nuvin Party) and the 'opposition' Mardum (People), also referred 
to as the 'yes' and 'of course* parties."30 

While suppressing opposition, the Shah's relations with the 
'ulama * were relatively harmonious in the years immediately after 
Musaddiq, both finding advantage in closer co-operation.31 The 
Shah courted the conservative majority, such as BurujirdX and 
Bihbihani, for support with the Baghdad Pact, foreign 
participation with the National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) in the 
1954 Consortium agreement, and suppression of the Tudah Party. 32 
The 'ulama 1 , by keeping silent—ironically, given their position 
on foreign encroachment--, sought his support for the anti-Baha T 
campaign of 1955.33 The 'ulama 1 , alarmed by what they saw as a 
growth of communism under Musaddiq, also supported the Shah's 
anti-communist efforts.34 The Shah made some concessions to the 
'ulama' in return, such as an increased emphasis on Islam in 
secular schools.35 

The Shah, shaken by the threat during the Musaddiq era, 
attempted, afterwards, to gain legitimacy by appropriating 
Islamic symbols and portraying himself as the defender of 
Islam. 36 He viewed himself in a mystical relation with God and 
above reproach. 37 The Shah also associated himself with state- 
controlled religious institutions— wagfs , the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Theology at the University of Tehran, and the 
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Sipah Salar mosque and madrasah in Tehran. 38 

Clergy-State relations deteriorated in the late 1950's along 
with the general political climate. Following election rigging 
for the Majlis in 1960 and 1961, the Shah cancelled the results 
and dissolved the Majlis, intending to rule by decree. There was 
a resurgence of the National Front, with covert Tudah support, in 
opposition to the Shah’s autocracy.39 The *ulama’ joined in 
protesting his autocracy—though they were not linked with the 
National Front at this time^®--as well as plans for land reform 
and female enfranchisement, outlined in 1962 as part of the 
Shah's White Revolution. 

Although any uprisings had generally been readily crushed, 
there remained a wide-spread discontent among the people, 
manifesting in workers' strikes, peasant malcontent, and student 
uprisings. During the student riots in 1963, the police brutally 
opened fire under orders from Prime Minister Iqbal. 

A new mood of reform started with the beginning of the 
Kennedy administration in America. Under American pressure, the 
Shah named Dr. v Ali AnunT as Prime Minister and a new relative 
political freedom began. It was also at this time that the early 
stages of land reform were begun. 

The second National Front began under this new mood. 
Ayatullah Taliqani continued his work with this group as well as 
forming, along with Bazargan and Dr. Sahabi, an independent but 
^ affiliated group, the Freedom Front (Nihzat-i AzadI), with a 

tougher stance. 
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Following the Shah's visit to the U.S., Prime Minister AmTnT 
was suddenly replaced by Asadullah 'Alam, and the open political 
era came to an end- The National Front and Freedom Front no 
longer existed legally. 

Throughout the 1960’s and 1970's, the Shah's secret service, 
SAVAK, was becoming increasingly more powerful and its 
suppression of opposition more ruthless. Torture during 
interrogation was common, as was trial in secret military courts, 
resulting usually in imprisonment. There were estimated to be 
over 10,000 political prisoners by the mid-1970‘s.42 SAVAK's 
informant network was so pervasive, that there was a general 
climate of fear and distrust. Suppression was not only political 
but intellectual and cultural as well—on the press, academics 

and writers. 

The Shah's power was based on oil wealth, co-operation 
between the regime and the upper class, repression, and U.S. 
political, economic, and military support—in the form of 
weaponry, advisers, and technicians. Lacking a popular base of 
support, when the above factors began to crumble, so did his 
regime. The economic crisis of 1973-8 led to widespread 
discontent, and increasing conflicts of interest between the 
regime and the upper class saw the latter’s support wane. 
Opposition to the Shah was strengthened by factors such as a 
growing revolutionary ideology holding out hope for positive 
change, mass-mobilization through organized networks—most 
notably the 'ulama'—, and a political alliance of various 
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oppositional forces. 44 

A significant factor in the increasing tension was the 
growing educated class eager for political participation, but 
with no outlet. The development process awakened the people— 
through education, the media, and urban migration—to the faults 

in Iran's political system in comparison to other countries. 4 ® 
However, the lack of effective political mechanisms to express it 
led to a mounting frustration. The official political activity 
was a farce, with the Majlis operating but of little consequence 
since the Shah was the major agent for policy. He attempted to 
gain support in 1975 by replacing the two-party system with a 
one-party system, the Rastahkhiz (National Resurgence) Party, but 
this, too, was a failure, due to confusion over its organization 
and relation to government, and its lack of an effective role in 
policy and decision making. 4 ® 

Although discontent was widespread among the modern middle 
class, it lacked an outlet for expression. There was only the one 
political party, the Rastakhlz, with all newspapers and 
journalists affiliated to it. With Rastakhlz people in charge of 
radio, television, and the ministeries of information and the 
arts and culture, censorship was worse than ever. 4 ' 

The Shah began liberalization in February 1977, under 
pressure from the new Carter administration in the U.S. However, 
an explosion of long-suppressed demands from the people caused 
him to revert to repression. In December 1977, 4 ^ he began an 
anti- x ulama 1 campaign, focusing specifically on KhumaynT. A 
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published article, condemning Khumayni, stirred up widespread 
protests. The violent crackdown by the Shah only increased the 
hostilities, and Khumayni responded by calling for more 
demonstrations. There was a new development, which would gain 
importance over the following year, as the military began to balk 

at firing on unarmed protesters. 49 

Despite an attempt to appease the “ulama' and bazaaris in 
May and June of 1978, the cycle of demonstrations and suppression 
would continue escalating up to the revolution.50 

The Shah added to the problem by surrounding himself with 
servile advisers and losing touch with actual conditions, making 
it difficult to assess the situation and correct things.51 
Unwilling to share power, he failed to build up political 
support, making himself almost the sole target for the growing 
hostilities.52 


THE WHITE REVOLUTION AND ECONOMIC DISCONTENT 

The "White Revolution," portrayed in the West as a great 
modernizing move by an enlightened monarch, was seen by many in 
Iran as an "American conspiracy....a step intended to strengthen 
the bases of despotic government and reinforce the political, 
cultural, and economic dependence of Iran on world 
imperialism. "53 There was a mix of positive and negative growth 
during this period—the Shah and the West tending to focus only 
on the positive. The early 1960's saw general economic 
depression, with high unemployment and low investment feeding the 
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general unrest. ^4 some gains were made in social and economic 
development, mainly due to high oil revenues—the mainstay of the 
economy and the Shah's development program. GNP increased by 8 
per cent per year in the 1960's, 14.2 per cent from 1972 to 1973, 
30.3 per cent from 1973 to 1974, and 42 per cent from 1974-75.55 
Due primarily to oil, this growth should be treated with caution 
since "oil represents a large percentage of GDP and therefore the 
rise in its price implies a rise in physical output that has not 
in fact occurred."5° per capita income jumped five-fold from the 
mid-1960's to the mid-1970‘s,57 despite population growth from 
approximately 27.1 million to 33.6 million. 58 From 1965 to 1975, 
industrial output increased an average of 15 per cent per year,59 
with an increased demand for skilled labour leading to some wage 
increases of 30-50 per cent.50 With an expansion in industry, 
education and the state bureaucracy, came an expansion of the 
urban working class and the new middle class.51 There were gains 
in literacy, and health and public welfare.52 

Despite advances, however, the overall effects of the Shah's 
development plan were deleterious, contributing to the general 
discontent which would culminate, ultimately, in the revolution 
of 1978-79. 

The agricultural policies of the White Revolution did little 
to change unequal land ownership? landless labourers were 
ignored? and many small producers lost their land to large 
mechanized 'agribusiness' ventures and state-run farm 

corporations.53 
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The industrial and mining portions of the Iranian economy 
declined from 20.4 per cent in the period 1963-1967 to 16.1 per 
cent in the period 1973-1977 as resources were subject to more 
direct exploitation. Those who bought and invested for the state 
emphasized products requiring little internal labour relative to 
capital and having substantial export value. From 1961 to 1971, 
agricultural production for food went from 79 per cent to 50 per 
cent as priority went to export crops such as cotton, sugar cane, 
and sugar beets.64 

Such policies led to the government subsidizing imports of 
foreign wheat, but not national wheat production. Rather than 
providing credit for the small producer, or raising prices to 
encourage domestic production, food was imported and sold at 
subsidized prices.65 Failing to stimulate domestic agricultural 
production led to increasing rural unemployment and urban 
migration.66 Food self-sufficient until the late 1950's, Iran was 
coming to depend on massive foreign imports, much of which never 
made it to those who really needed it since the distribution and 
price of imported food was controlled by a small government 
clique. Less than 10 per cent of the population accounted for 
more than 40 per cent of consumption. Jobs were scarce, except 
for those lucky enough to get into the state bureaucracy—only 
0.6 per cent of the labour force was employed in the production 
of oil, Iran’s major source of revenue. 67 

Massive urban migrations were to provide a large segment of 
those disatisfied with the regime and calling for its downfall in 
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1978.6® Driven by rural unemployment and the lure of high-paying 
jobs in the cities, particularly with the construction boom from 
1973-76, they found, instead, severe social dislocation and an 
unstable economic situation—poor housing, insecure employment, 
and inflation.®® 

With the four-fold increase in the OPEC oil prices in 1973, 
the Shah accelerated his development plan, sharply increasing 
government spending. 70 This rapid flood of money, coupled with 
poor planning, had un ultimately destabilizing effect on the 
economy—high inflation, excessive profits for a small segment of 
the populace, corruption, 71 and spending on large-scale capital- 
intensive projects which emphasized foreign technology, 
investment, and advisers at the expense of small companies and 
local manpower. 72 The large projects also contributed to regional 
disparity by being focused around Tehran, and the foreign 
manpower fueled nationalist opposition. A poor infrastructure 
inflated costs, 7 ® and the development of an industrial export 
sector was hampered by high tariffs and wages, and inefficient 
production over-pricing Iranian goods. 7 ^ 

The gap between rich and poor, widening with the oil boom, 
contributed substantially to the unrest and the subsequent 
revolution. It was most apparent in the different living 
conditions in Tehran—the rich in their lavish villas in the 
north, and the crude southern shanty towns swollen by rural 
migrants. 7 ® 

Development began to falter in mid-1976 as decreasing 
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international demand for Iranian oil reduced the flow of revenue 
supporting it. 76 This, and the rising cost of imported goods, led 
to sharp cutbacks, 77 widespread shortages, a growing gap between 
supply and demand, unemployment, and an inflation rate of 30 per 
cent—mainly hitting the lower and middle classes. 78 Adding to 
the dissatisfaction were the widespread corruption—despite the 
Shah's superficial attempts at anti-corruption campaigns 78 --and 
the fact that decreasing oil revenues had no effect on the Shah's 
military expenditures. 80 

The Shah tried to ease the discontent of the lower and 
middle classes, but only exacerbated the problem. A share 
divestiture program was introduced in June 1975 as the thirteenth 
principle of the White Revolution, 81 requiring large companies to 
sell 49 per cent of their shares to employees or, if that demand 
was insufficient, a state holding company. The uncertain climate 
which this measure generated—the perceived threat of state 
intervention or artificially low government price evaluations— 
reduced private investment, and the rich transferred large sums 
of money out of the country—aided by poor exchange controls. 8 ^ 
Also, the program applied only to a minority of workers—few of 
whom actually benefited 8 ^—and did not address the more pressing 
problem of their lack of control over industry? they were not 
allowed to organize and negotiate on their own behalf, the trade 
union system was run by the Ministry of Labour and SAVAK. 84 

Another of the Shah's measures at this time aroused 

♦ 

discontent—a price-fixing campaign against the bazaar in 1975- 
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76, designed to curb inflation. During this campaign to check 
prices in the bazaar, about 8,000 bazaaris were imprisoned and 
over 20,000 spent periods of exile in the country. 85 The bazaaris 
were already upset over the weakening of their position—economic 
and political—because of the modern commercial sector which was 
growing under the Shah's reforms—banks, state credit 
institutions, trading companies, department stores and 
supermarkets. 

Other sources of tension between the bazaaris and the 
regime included an attempt by the government to control 
the bazaar by replacing the traditional local merchant 
organisation and hierarchy with 'guild bureaucrats 1 , a 
plan by the municipal government of Tehran to build an 
eight-lane highway through the centre of the bazaar, 
and plans to reorganise the country's distribution 
network which involved building a state-run market in 
Tehran modelled after London's Covent Garden.®® 

It's not surprising, under all of these conditions, that there 

was a growing number of (illegal) strikes after 1973.®^ 

By June of 1978, ten months of recessionary measures by the 

Amouzigar government had fomented protest, drawing industrial and 

non-industrial working classes into an increasingly more 

revolutionary movement.8® 

THE WHITE REVOLUTION AND THE OPPOSITION OF THE 'ulama * ■ 

The beginning of the Shah's White Revolution was the major 
catalyst for demonstrations led by the 'ulama 1 against the 
state. Beginning in early 1963, they exploded in violent 
confrontations with the Shah's forces on June 4-11 in major urban 
centres such as Tehran and Qum, leaving several thousand dead 
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The Shah and foreign press claimed that it was specifically 
the issues of land reform—threatening the land-owning 'ulama 1 s 
assets—and female enfranchisement which provoked a reactionary 
religious class opposed to modernization. 8 ® Similar charges 
would arise out of the 1978-79 Revolution, of obscurantism on the 
part of the 'ulama 1 . 

The 'ulama 1 were a large part of the land-owning class, 81 
but their opposition was more against the impact of land reform 
on remaining wagf lands—an important source of clerical funding- 
-than just against the appropriation of their private property. 8 ^ 
Both aspects, however, were considered unconstitutional and 
contrary to the sharl*ah . 8 3 Interestingly, no mujtahid issued a 
fatva against land reform—despite such claims by the 
government. 8 ^ 

On the issue of female enfranchisement, the *ulama 1 were 

united in their opposition. 8 ^ 

Their opposition stands as a function of the position 
of women in 'traditional* Iran and reflects on the 
wider question of the treatment of women in Islamic 
societies. 88 

These two issues undoubtedly contributed, but the 'ulama* s 
opposition was mainly over the usual complaints of state tyranny 
and foreign influence and exploitation. 8 ? To them, the 
dissolution of parliament and rule by decree were 
unconstitutional and an example of 'rule without justice' 
( gulm ), 88 and the White Revolution designed to promote the Shah's 
and America's interests. 88 The White Revolution had been 
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stimulated by President Kennedy's 'Development Decade'—a program 
in many Third World areas to strengthen friendly governments. 100 

The people had not forgotten that it had been the U.S. which 
had returned the Shah to power in 1953, and maintained him with 
money, equipment and advisers. 101 The foreign personnel working 
in Iran—and the cultural influx of American dress, music, and 
films—were also a visible reminder of foreign encroachment, 
contributing to a general ideological rejection of the Shah's 
methods of modernizing, what Jalal 5l-i Ahmad called 
'Westoxication 1 . 10 2 

The Shah served America's strategic interests—economic and 
security—in the gulf, 1 ® 3 and provided a profitable market for 
U.S. arms. 104 

The Shah increased the evidence of his U.S. ties by planning 
to grant extraterritorial privileges to American advisers and 
military personnel, by a $200 million American loan for arms, 10 5 
and by seeming to support other Western—especially U.S.— 
capitalistic interests. 10 6 The 'ulama* also opposed diplomatic, 
economic, and technical relations between Iran and Israel, "a 
state hostile to Muslims and Islam." 10 7 

Khumaynl emerged, out of the turmoil in 1963, as the leader 
of the opposition of the 'ulama * to the Shah. 10 8 Refusing to be 
silenced, he was jailed twice and exiled to Turkey in 1963— 
moving to Najaf, Iraq, from 1965-1978. 

He continued his efforts from his exile in Najaf; 10 ^ 
however, his exile, the failure of the June uprising, and the 
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repressive measures of the Shah—imprisonment, torture, exile, 
and infiltration of the 'ulama' s ranks by SAVAK agents—forced 
the v ulama' into a defensive quiescence.Protests broke out 
somewhat between 1970 and 1972—protesting increasing U.S. 
economic penetration and the Persepolis celebrations of 2500 
years of Iranian monarchy in October 1971, for example.m The 
MujahidTn-i Khalq also began armed activity during this 
period. 

From the mid-1960's until the late 1970's, the Shah kept a 
firm grip on the situation. His increasingly repressive measures 
were supported by high oil revenues, particularly after - 1973 when 
the price of OPEC oil quadrupled. 

The 'ulama 1 were a primary target, because he saw them as a 
key impediment to his modernization process. State control was 
extended over religious education and waqf properties and 
revenues.^3 He designed a plan,H4 i n 1971 , to separate religion 
from politics-restricting religion to the area of personal 
morality and ritual worship—through the agency of the * mullah s 
of modernization'—the Literacy Corps (SipSh-i DSnish) (one of 
the original principles of the White Revolution), and the 
Religion Corps (Sipah-i Din). US 

The Shah also began, during the 1970's, to seek political 
legitimacy in linking his regime to the pre-Islamic past instead 
of I slam—celebrating 2500 years of Iranian monarchy at 
Persepolis in 1971, and replacing the Islamic calendar with a 
'Persian' one in 1976. 
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20TH CENTURY INSPIRATION, THE VARIOUS FORCES OF OPPOSITION 

INDIVIDUALS AND IDEOLOGY 

A number of individuals had a prominent place in developing 
an ideology which contributed to the revolution as well as in 
guiding its forces to success. The following is a discussion of 
several, in random order. 

Jamal al-Dln al-Afghani (c. 1839-96) 

One of the most prominent Islamic modernization reformers 
was JamSl al-Din al-Afgani, who played a key role in formulating 
an Islamic response to the problems of domestic development and 
Western imperialism. 

Born in Afganistan, he served governments in Afghanistan, 
Istanbul, Egypt, and Persia—-often coming into conflict with a 
ruler and being expelled. During an exile in Paris, he founded a 
society, JamTyat al-Urwa al-Wuthqa (and a journal of the same 
name), advocating an Islamic awakening and revolution. His main 
concern was the weakness, corruption, and disunity of the Islamic 
world faced with Western imperialism—partly blaming a corrupt 
leadership for allowing ignorance and superstition to replace 
reason and enlightenment in guiding society. He worked to 
synthesize Western science and technology with Islamic thought, 
and advocated radical reform—if not outright revolution—to 
right corrupt political-religious patterns in Islam. 

Afghani's ideas reflected the strong influence of 

Salafiyah thought in his diagnosis of the corruption 
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and decay of Islamic society, and in his prescription 
of purification to revitalize the dynamic spirit of 
Islam to meet the challenge posed by the West. 11 ^ 



Ayatullah Ruhollah Khumayna. (d. 1989) 

Of primary importance in discussing individuals who 
contributed significantly to the Iranian Revolution of 1978-79 is 
the charismatic leadership of Syatollah Ruhollah KhumaynT. It was 
Khumaynr who emerged out of the turmoil in Iran in 1963 as the 
leader of *ulama 1 opposition to state tyranny and foreign 
domination 118 and the unifying force for the diverse elements of 
the opposition. He articulated themes which were significant to 
the success of the revolution and remained steadfast when others 
were ready to compromise. The founding principles of the Islamic 
Republic were largely his, and he was the final arbiter on 
critical issues and among various groups. 11 ® 

In one of KhumaynX's first books, published in 1945, he 
attacked the ideas of the anti-clerical intellectual, Ahmad 
Kasravi, and the autocracy, Westernization, and anti-Islamic 
measures of Riza Shah. He stated that government legislation in 
Islam must be closely guided by the sharX'ah. Although he did not 
attack the institution of monarchy—referring to the historical 
co-operation between the Shahs and the *ulam5 1 —, he believed in 
constitutional limits on the power of the Shah according to the 
law and the sharX'ah. He supported Syatullah KashanX and oil 
nationalization under the National Front government, and 
criticized Musaddiq’s request for financial aid from the U.S. 
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When the Shah paid lip service to Islam from 1953-61, Khumaynl 
was quiet, like his mentor BurujirdT. He protested again when the 
Shah suppressed the Majlis and the Constitution, calling for a 
return to the Constitution. His focus later shifted from the 
Constitution to Islam, seeing a greater danger to Islam and 
nationalism from 'colonialism'.120 

Khumaynl's reputation as a mujtahid came from his position 
as professor in Qum and as one of the closest advisers of the 
marja' , BurujirdT^- 21 —emerging as one of his possible successors 
after his death in 1961. 

KhumaynX's rise to the head of Iran’s government stimulated 
controversy as to his qualifications. Some justification may be 
found in two key Shi'T principles. One is the principle of 
taglTd where it is the duty of all ShT'a to follow some eminent 
Shi'T mu jtahid . Which one is up to personal choice, so long as 
the mujtahid meets certain basic qualifications, but having 
chosen one, it is necessary to defer to his guidance. The other 
key principle is part of the method by which a marja'-i taqlld is 
chosen, that is, based on his following, his popularity with the 
people. There is no doubt that as the revolution progressed, 
Khumayni did enjoy significant support of the majority of the 
populace, for whatever reasons. 

As Algar points out, his status came more from his strong 
opposition to the Shah than his erudition,^ 22 his having come 
~ into direct conflict first in 1962 over proposed changes to 

electoral laws and the Constitution. 122 Protesting openly from 
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the Fayzlyah madrasah in Qum in 1963, he was arrested twice- 
triggering popular uprisings.* 24 He was then exiled to Turkey, 
where he stayed until moving to Najaf, Iraq, from October 1965 
until the early fall of 1978. He continued his efforts from 
there; however, his exile, the failure of the June uprising, and 
the repressive measures of the Shah forced the 'ulama 1 into a 
defensive quiescence. 

Khumaynr became more radical in exile, shifting from the 

Shr'I political theory developed since the constitutional 

movement—legitimizing royal power limited by a constitution—to 

the original ShT'i political doctrine of the Imamate. • The Shi"T 

state was to be divinely guided, through rule by the Imams and 

their agents, with monarchy being anti-Islamic and illegitimate. 

Khumaynr found the Persepolis celebrations an appropriate 

occasion to attack the institution of monarchy. 

Tradition relates that the Prophet said that the title 
of King of Kings, which is [today] borne by the 
monarchs of Iran, is the most hated of all titles in 
the sight of God. Islam is fundamentally opposed to the 
whole notion of monarchy....Monarchy is one of the most 
shameful and disgraceful reactionary manifestations. 12 ^ 



He lectured on this subject to his students in 1970, and 
published his views the following year as Vilayat-i Faqrh, 
'(iukumat-i IslamI 1 (Rule of the Jurisprudent, 'Islamic 
Government 1 ). He argued that the 'ulama * should go from the 
traditional prescribing of do‘s and don’ts for believers, and 
passive waiting for the return of the Hidden Imam, to actively 
ousting corrupt governments, and replacing them with ones led by 
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Islamic jurists. In this light, he urged the theological students 
of Najaf, Qom and Mashhad to incite the people.126 

Dr* Musaddiq (1880—1967), Leader of the National Front 

Dr. Musaddiq's efforts within Iran, particularly with the 

nationalization of oil, had an impact throughout the Middle 

East. 127 Eventually, growing threats from both inside and outside 

the country brought about his downfall. Other countries, even 

socialist ones, joined in sanctions against buying oil from Iran, 

intensifying the economic pressure. The U.S., with Kermit 

Roosevelt as their "Field Commander," supported the coup which 

replaced the Shah on the throne. 128 

The opposition from within "included the court, most general 

officers, landowners and large businessmen and a growing number 

of clerical leaders ." 129 Ayatullah KashanY was one of the most 

notable of those clerics, one of Musaddiq 's staunchest 

supporters until they split over their different 

religious/secular approaches. 130 Another main component of the 

internal opposition were the ignorant mobs stirred up by paid 

trouble makers (called "Chagu Kishan"). 

The Chagu Kashan mobs are most frequently purchased by 
rightist and royalist politicians. The mob that 
appeared from the slums of South Tehran on August 19, 

1953, and presented the rightist army generals with 
victory over Mossadeq were Mullah and Chagu Kashan- 
Led.131 

Jalal Al-i Ahmad (1923-69) 

Jalal Al-i Ahmad was one of the most important influences in 

▼ 
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changing intellectual opinion toward Islamic nationalism. Born of 

a clerical family, he was a teacher, scholar and novelist. A 

member of the Tudah party in his youth, he turned to Islam as a 

political ideology by the early 1960's. He focused on opposition 

to Western political and economic influence; he blamed 

imperialism for Iran's failure to keep pace with the West in the 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the Westernized 

intelligentsia since the constitutional period for opening the 

doors. He found it shameful that an 'intellectual' in Iran had 

become one "who is Western in his habits, is irreligious or 

pretends to be so, is alien to his own local environment... .and 

in the name of a scientific attitude has a colonialistic 

attitude." Al-i Ahmad's vision of Islam was nationalistic and 

♦ 

symbolic, with the Hidden Imam largely a symbol of resistance and 
the search for justice. Critical of the conservative 'ulamS 1 in 
general, he does admit that in their defence of tradition, they 
were a bastion against colonialism, and he admired Khumaynl in 

that light.132 


Ayatullah Sayyid Mahmud Taliqani (1911—1979) 

Taliqani was one of the leading revolutionary figures of 

contemporary Iran—held in such respect that the people called 

him "Father" (Pidar). Taliqani was engaged in political 

activities most of his life, as a leader of opposition against 

both Riz«T Shah and Muhammad Riza Shah. 

•• « •* 

He worked with men like Mudarris and AbU al-Hassan against 
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Riza Shah. When Mudarris was arrested and exiled, TcTliqanT became 
his sole link with supporters and family. *33 Because of his 
active participation, he came to be identified with the 
revolution. 

Also an intellectual, he was noted for his philosophical 
thought. The two best known of his writings are: ( ParttTvT az 
Qur'Sn, Light From the Qur'an ) and ( Jihad va shahSdat , Holy War 
and Martyrdom ). The influence of these works contributed to the 
formation of the early Sazman-i MujahidXn- Khalq-i Iran (The 
People's Mujahidin Organization of Iran, PMOI). 

Taliqanr's most prominent role was as a religious leader, 
with a unique vision of Islam and activism—called Islam-i 
Mutaharrik ("Kinetic Islam").134 He believed in "original" Islam, 
rather than the passivity that had developed, and that Islam was 
not static, but should be interpreted in the light of present 
conditions.135 Not surprisingly, he found more support among the 
young than the older, passive % ulama 1 . Although his activities 
were small scale then, they were significant because he was one 
of few.136 He especially opposed the suppression of the ^ularna' 
and traditional values, and the disregard for the constitutional 
laws. 13 ^ 

In prison, he met many oppositional figures, including fifty 
three who would become the nucleus of the first communist party 
in Iran (Hizb-i Tudah). The suffering of those in prison deepened 
his revolutionary spirit.138 

TaliqanT supported Musaddiq in the nationalization of oil 
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and against the Shah, yet he remained independent, refusing to be 
completely absorbed into the national movement. His value was in 
spreading .awareness, organizing opposition, and as a unifying 
factor (particularly after his final release from prison on 
October 30, 1978) among the factions—especially lay groups, such 
as the National Front, and the religious.139 He had reconciled 
nationalism and religion within himself while: remaining deeply 
religious.140 

In his commitment to the opposition, he even gave shelter to 
members of the Fada'iyan—i Islam, whose goal he disagreed with, 
and used his Hidayat Mosque as a headquarters, contributing to 
causes such as the newly born Freedom Front (Nihzat-i Muqavimat-i 

Milir ). 141 

After a five year prison sentence, conditions had changed in 
Iran. Armed struggle had started, and he turned more to a 
philosophy of jihad, shahadat, and shahXd (holy war, martyrdom, 
and martyr).142 He believed in struggling (jihad) against 
oppression and injustice by any means, including the sword, to 
bring an Islamic order. In this, he differed from many '‘ulama' 1 , 
particularly the very conservative, who wanted the status quo. 143 
His views had a great influence on the people—for example, his 
ideological and philosophical contribution to the MujahidTn-i 
Khalq-i Iran (The People's Mujahidin Organization of Iran, 
PMOI).144 

After the success of the revolution, TaliqanT was 
progressively isolated from the new regime. He disagreed with one 
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man rule, believing in the principle of consultation (shura) at 

the heart of Islam and in all activities of life. 

No single person could be 'the most learned 1 in all 
aspects of religion.... No single Mujtahid could 
possibly give an answer to all the problems raised by 
modern life, and...that a council (ShtTra-yi Fatwa) 
should be established.... 145 

He died September 10, 1979. 


Xyatullah Sayyid Abu-1 Qasim Kasha nT (d- 1962) 

One Of the most significant religious-revolutionary figures 

in the recent history of Iran, KashanT played an important role 

in nationalizing the oil industry, and co-operated with Musaddiq 

in the fight to end British influence, although he later became 

disillusioned and contributed to Musaddiq’s downfall. 

Abrahamian states the reasons for his influence. 

KashanT was the idol of the petite bourgeoisie. As an 
Ayatulla from a prominent religious family, he appealed 
to their Islamic convictions. As a fiery opponent of 
the British whose father had been killed while fighting 
the English, he satisfied their patriotic instincts. As 
a Mu jtahid who lived on tithes provided by the bazar 
an3 who surrounded himself with businessmen, he 
gratified their mercantilism. And as a traditional 
politician who opposed Riza Shah's absolutism, he 
encouraged their constitutional aspirations.147 

He was arrested by the British during the war because of his 

pro-German slant and exiled to Iraq. Upon his return, he worked 

against Prime Minister Qavam's secularist policies and was again 

exiled, to Qazvin, Iran. Following an assassination attempt by 

someone against the Shah in 1949, he was again arrested and 

exiled to Turkey. On the way, he sought asylum in Lebanon as his 

plane made a refuelling stop.148 
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KashanT was invited back by the Prime Minister on behalf of 
the Shah after he was elected a deputy to the Majlis in new 
elections to replace the scandal-ridden sixteenth Majlis. After a 
warm welcome arranged by Dr. Musaddiq and the National Front, 
their active cooperation began, with KashanT supporting Musaddiq 
until Musaddiq seemed to be taking on too much personal power. 
The main conflict was over their different religious and secular 
approaches to government.149 The conflicts deepened until KashanT 
was actively siding with the Shah against Musaddiq, contributing 
to the coup of 1953 . ■*•50 


Dr. 'All SharT'atT (1933-77) 

The young intelligentsia of the 1970's, although partly 
anti-clerical, were turning to Islam as the foundation of a 
political ideology, especially a revolutionary one. The main 
emphasis was on hostility to the West and on the local economy 
and culture. Dr. 'AIT SharT'atT, with his Ershad group, was the 
main proponent of this new ideology. From a clerical family, he 
studied sociology in Paris, and lectured briefly at the 
University of Mashhad in 1964—before being dismissed for 
political activism—and at the religious centre of Ershad in 
Tehran from 1969-1973. His major support was among young Iranians 
and students.151 

Contrary to the secular intelligentsia, SharT'atT envisioned 
a new state with an Islamic foundation. His vision of Islam was 
not a regression to earlier models, but a new reformulation of 
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tradition for a new age. The focus would be a charismatic autho¬ 
rity in Imam All's image—represented by 'knowledge*—to estab¬ 
lish a new order and prepare for the Imam's return. He rejected 
passive waiting and the 'ulama '’s exclusive right to rule during 
the Occultation—the power to choose the leader resting with the 
people as a whole, not the 'ulama * , who had become part of the 
ruling class and isolated. He contrasted Alid Shi'ism as a 
'movement' with Safavid ShT'ism as an 'institution'. “Islam was a 
revolutionary ideology as long as it was a 'movement', but as 
soon as it turned into an 'institution', it became reified like 
all institutions become.' 1 It had always been, and should be, a 
movement of the oppressed. His Islam was a form of nationalism 
that even non-religious intellectuals could support. Though the 
foundation of a new community, it left unclear how much Islam 
would shape actual political, legal and social institutions.152 
His radical new interpretation of Islam—not just a personal 
religion but a powerful revolutionary creed—instilled the duty 
in all believers to oppose political, economic, and social ills. 


OPPOSITION GROUPS 

Several organizations with Islamic nationalism as a politi¬ 
cal ideology, and opposed to Western capitalism and imperialism, 
emerged in the mid-1960' s— Muj5hidin-i Khalq, National Freedom 
Movement, Revolutionary movement of the Muslim People, Islamic 
Movement of Councils, etc. Formed from amongst the educated urban 
youth, mainly bazaaris, they proposed a new and radical 
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interpretation of Islam, approaching socialism, with a new 
Islamic order established by popular councils. 153 



The MujahidTn-i Khalq-i Iran (The People's Mujahidin 
Organization of Iran, PMOI) 

This group was formed mainly from a radical splinter group 
of The Liberation Movement of Iran in 1965--by Muhammad 
Hanifnezhad and eight recent classmates from Tehran University. 
In their view, uprisings needed certain conditions to succeed: 
coherent organization and suitable revolutionary administration? 
the strugglers are professional revolutionaries, struggle being 
their main activity and profession; and they base themselves on 
ideological and doctrinally oriented struggles. They emphasized 
the need to free the oppressed from imperialism-—the U.S. being 
its main representative—and the need for action, with Islam as 
the framework and the Qur'an as a book of ideology. Their 
interpretation of the Qur'an in the light of revolution relied 
heavily on that of Taliqani in PartSvr az Qur'cTn . 154 

Key members were arrested or executed, creating a leadership 
vacuum, and Marxist ideology infiltrated. Informants linked 
Taliqani's name to the organization, damaging his reputation by 
falsely connecting him with Marxism. Sentenced to ten years in 
prison, he was freed by the revolution after only two.*55 

In 1975, the central committee adopted Marxism as the true 
revolutionary creed rather than Islam, splitting the party in 
two—the centrists being leftist Islamic on the one hand and the 
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others being Marxist-Leninists. The centrists concentrated on 
students, the Marxists on workers. Both were active in the 
Revolution, but refused to disarm on KhumaynT ’ s command. The 
Islamic group were willing if the people’s rights were 
guaranteed—this demand leading to a clash and then open warfare 
with the regime in the summer of 1981. The Marxists outright 
refused to surrender their arms. Seeing the Revolution as merely 
a step toward a socialist revolution, they had much in common 
with the Feda'-i Khalq. The Islamic side differed from the new 
regime mainly in interpretation—preferring a democratic approach 
to government—and on a number of practical issues. 156 

The Fad5 'iyan-i Islam 

The strongest of the extremist religious-political 
opposition organizations, this group was formed in 1945 by 
Mujtaba-Navab-SafavT, who was from a poor but religious family. 
They were strong fundamentalists, advocated violence and 
terrorism in pursuit of their goal of a new religious order, and 
gained widespread support amongst the lower classes. SafavT was 
not a Qur'anic scholar, but he did publish one book, Rahnama-i 
Haqa'iq (Guide to the Truth), which gives some insight into their 
goals; Islam is rule, execution, legislation, education and law, 
with each inseparable from the other. Islam is universalistic— 
factionalism was condemned—and all-encompasing? there is no-one 
and no aspect of life which it does not include. Their fanatical 
views on women—that women are only fit, by virtue of physical 
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and mental inferiority, for household duties—excluded women from 
any active participation in this group. They totally rejected 
anything Western. Among the most notable of their terrorist acts 
were the murders of Kasravi, a famous writer, in 1946, and 
General Razm-Ara, the Prime Minister, in 1951. 157 

They worked with KashanT, at first, in supporting Musaddiq 
against the British, separating from him for a while over 
differences, before joining him again in opposing Musaddiq in 
1953. The organization had been seriously weakened confronting 
Mussadiq and when KashanT turned against them, and they were 
finally destroyed after the royalist coup of August 19, 1953. 
SafavX and another leader, TahmasabT, were arrested and died in 

i 

custody in 1956--the latter executed, the former shot in an 
escape attempt. 



FidaT-i Khalq 

This group adopted its name in 1971, and was formed of three 
separate groups with origins back to the mid-1960's—mostly from 
the Tudah and the Marxist wing of the National Front. Most were 
from middle class, professional families. They had a history of 
combat and confrontation, attacking police stations, banks, and 
American and British embassies under the Shah. They formed links 
with the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine—under 
George Habash—and sent their top men to train in the Palestinian 
camps of Lebanon. The party split into two wings in 1975, with 
the moderates focusing on political action among industrial 
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workers, and the majority continuing armed confrontation. They 
took an active part in the Revolution, but went into opposition 
against the Islamic Republic when their demand for a share in 
state power was rejected by Khumayni. 158 

The Iran Freedom Movement (or Front) (Nihzat-i Xzadi-i Tran) 

This group was formed by Syatullah TaliqanT, Engineer 
Bazargan, and Dr. Sahabi in 1961, during the period of relative 
political freedom under Prime Minister Dr. 'Air AmTnT.159 
Independent from, yet affiliated with, the second National Front 
in its coalition this group took a tougher stance against the 
Shah. Although it was the principle of the National Front that 
all strugglers be united under it, Musaddiq, from exile, gave his 
blessings for independent parties acting within it. Ideologically 
based on Maktab-i Islam-i Mubariz (School of Islamic 
Struggle ), 150 they intended to bridge the gap between the 
religious and the modern educated middle classes with an activist 
view of Shi'T Islam and the 'ulama* s legitimate participation in 
politics. 181 They were a major factor in the formation of the 
'religious-radical 1 alliance in 1978. Their position was similar 
to that of *A1T SharT'atT--one of the main ideologues of the 
revolution of 1978-79.152 

As we have seen, the opposition movement was made up of a 
wide diversity of factions, with Khumayni and his followers as 
only one segment. He was neither the first, nor the most 
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predominant ideologist in the early stages of the revolutionary 
movement. It was only as his popularity sizeably increased after 
1963 that he was able gradually to come to dominate the forces of 
the revolution and turn them towards his own specific goals for 
the Islamic Republic. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE REVOLUTION AND THE ISLAMIC REPUBLIC 

As we have seen, it was largely the poor economic policies 
of the Shah, oppression, and the perception of increasing foreign 
encroachment which alienated many segments of the populace. It 
was this broad cross section of elements—students and 
intellectuals, the urban working class, the bazaaris, the new 
middle class (both professional and business), the *ulamg' , and 
the rural migrants—which was to play such a role in the 
revolution of 1978-79. 

It is clear that the “ulamg* were only one segment of a 
broad-based revolutionary movement, and it was only after 
December 1977 that they came increasingly to assume the 
leadership. Here, it must be stated that the *ulama' 1 were by no 
means united on the issues of political activism in general and 
the revolution in particular. Divisions occurred first between 
those who favoured political activism and those who avoided it, 
and later between those who supported KhumaynX's interpretation 
of Islamic government and those who opposed it--for various 
theoretical and practical reasons.1 

Khumaynl was so successful partly because he developed and 
used an ideology which appealed to the deprived and oppressed, 

the populist segment of society who had found an increasing voice 

' * 

in the world of Islam since the revolution. 2 
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Combined with Khumaynr's astute use of Shi'T ideology and 
tradition and Iranian nationalism# certain factors and events 
during the course of the revolution—many deliberately 
orchestrated by Khumayni—contributed to its remarkable success# 
as the following discussion will show. 

Khumaynr addressed a message to the military on 6 September 
1978, in a move to create a rift between them and the Shah—a 
crucial tactic for the final success of the Revolution. He 
thanked them for not firing on the Eid al Fitr marches# on 
September 4, urged them to stop slaughtering their brothers in 
the cause of the Shah, reminded them of their faith, and offered 
his hand in conciliation, encouraging others to do likewise.3 

A particularly harsh event in the suppression, which further 
increased the riots, was the massacre on 'Black Friday 1 , 
September 8, 1978. The regime received a further blow as the 
Central Bank announced, on September 18, that 177 prominent 
Iranians had recently transferred large sums of money out of the 
country—including thirteen top military officers. This news 
demoralized the conscripts—50% of the infantry—, who received 
only $1 a day. These young conscripts, from all segments of 
society, were more receptive than professional soldiers to 
Khumayni’s ideas, and would be the fatal weakness in the army.4 

By late September and early October the protests had spread 
to the crucial, state-owned National Iranian Oil Company and 
fifty major manufacturing and service establishments. Their 
demands included wage increases, the end of SAVAK and martial 
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law, and the return of Khurnayni". The Shah, however, had Khurnayni" 
expelled from Iraq, fueling the protests. Despite a few desperate 
conciliatory moves by the Shah, the confrontation quickened. 
Khurnayni, in Paris, gave many interviews to the international 
media, and urged the protests on. The oil industry called an 
indefinite strike on October 31 at his request, hitting the 
government at its most crucial point.5 

The following day, during the demonstrations on the 
fourteenth anniversary (Iranian calendar) of KhumaynT's 
expulsion, Eyatollah SharTatmadErT—the most respected cleric in 
Iran at that time—made a statement backing KhumaynT's position.6 
Then, on November 4, after meeting Khurnayni in Paris, Karim 
Sanjabi ruled out any possibility of compromise with the Shah. 

On November 6, the Shah installed a military government- 
hoping to halt the unrest—and offered concessions, but nothing 
stopped the rioting. His hopes for military intervention by the 
U.S. were disappointed by their announcement, in response to a 
Soviet warning, that they would not become involved in Iran’s 
internal affairs.7 

On December 11, TTyatullah TaleqahT and Karim Sanjabi led a 

large demonstration through Tehran to Shahyad Square where they 

ratified a seventeen-point charter demanding 

an end to monarchy, acceptance of Khomeini as the 
leader, establishment of an Islamic government, 
rejuvenation of agriculture, social justice for the 
deprived masses, protection of religious minorities, 

^ and the return of all exiles. This event conferred 

\ legitimacy on the opposition—an alliance of religious 

and secular forces—as the genuinely representative 
government of the Iranian people.® 
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A successful general strike on December 18 strengthened the 
protesters' determination, and the army began to crumble. With 
his military administration not working, the Shah tried for one 
under a leader of the secular opposition, Gholam Hussein Sadiqi 
of the National Front, but Sadiqi declined when KhumaynT refused 
his approval. Next he tried Shahpour Bakhtiar, leader of the 
National Front, who agreed, on December 29, on the unwritten 
conditions that the Shah would leave immediately on holiday, and 
act as a constitutional monarch in the future. Bakhtiar was 
instantly expelled from his party for this. Khumaynl declared any 
government appointed by the Shah illegal and urged on the riots 
to his only acceptable goal, the fall of the Shah.9 

Bakhtiar, who had gained ShariftmadarT's support by January, 
tried to appease the people with some changes, but to no avail. 
Khumaynr was busy designing the new system. On January 13, he 
announced the establishment of the Council of the Islamic 
Revolution to plan a provisional government which would: convene 
a constituent assembly to create a constitution for the Islamic 
Republic, hold elections, and transfer power to the elected 
representatives.10 He distinguished between 'good' and 'bad' 
military officers, H and had his Islamic Revolutionary Council 
try to negotiate a covert agreement with the military and others, 
in an attempt to avoid bloodshed. He combined a warning against a 
military coup with assurances of no harm to the army upon the 
Shah's departure. Splitting the officers and courting the ranks 
proved effective. Even Bakhtiar indirectly recognized Khumaynl"'s 
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supremacy by this point, as he dispatched an envoy to Paris 
seeking KhumaynX’s endorsement on the day of the Shah's departure 
on 'vacation' (January 16). KhumaynT refused, and continued his 
pressure to neutralize the last two main obstacles, Bakhtiar's 
government and the royalists in the military. To prevent a 
possible military coup, Ayatullah TaleqanT warned, on January 22, 
that such an action would bring a jihad against the army by the 
people. The army attempted to block KhumaynX's arrival in Iran, 
but under popular pressure, they gave in, and KhumaynT returned 
on February 1. KhumaynT formed the Central Komiteh to co-ordinate 
all the Revolutionary Komitehs which had been taking over 
administrative powers as Bakhtiar's government weakened. He 
announced, on February 3, the drafting of a republican 

m 

constitution for the people to vote on. A compromise was reached 
to avoid a confrontation between KhumaynT and Bakhtiar. Bakhtiar 
agreed not to arrest KhumaynX's provisional government and to 
call it merely a 'shadowy administration'. KhumaynT agreed to 
hold off from immediately presenting the draft republican 
constitution for a referendum, which left the 1906 constitution 
in nominal existence. KhumaynX appointed Mahdi BcTzargcTn prime 
minister of the provisional government on February 5, officially 
creating a second and competing government.^2 

The military was crumbling as desertions increased and many 
swore allegiance to KhumaynT. The revolutionaries captured 
military bases, armouries, and arms factories—distributing the 
weapons—as well as other government and media structures. The 
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Military Supreme Council announced on February 11 that it would 
remain neutral during the crisis "to prevent further bloodshed, 
to preserve the unity and integrity of the armed forces 
threatening to split into royalist and Islamic camps, and prevent 
civil war." This marked the official end to the fighting—in 
Tehran, which was fully under revolutionary control by February 
14; Tabriz was the last to fall on February 16—and February 12 
became the official birthday of the new regime. BSzargSTn 
presented his cabinet to KhumaynT - on February 13. 13 

As we have seen, a number of factors contributed to the 
downfall of the Shah. His liberalization campaign had 
destabilized the country politically and economically. He had 
alienated all segments of the populace except the top elite— 
particularly the bazaaris and *ulama' ♦ The new educated middle 
classes, resented their exclusion from the decision-making 
process. The people resented the presence of foreigners, because 
of their historical experience with foreign incursion. Corruption 

was rampant among the upper classes and officers, compounding the 

/ 

grievances of the people and the disaffection of the lower ranks, 

i 

✓ 

particularly young conscripts whose loyalty was never strong. 

The Shah failed to respond adequately to the unrest, not 
recognizing the need for fair concessions until the demands had 
become too great to consider. With no real popular support, he 
was dependent on his repressive agencies—SAVAK, military, and 

* 4 

police--to maintain power. Their harshness, and the Shah's 
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vacillation between autocracy and concessions, only contributed 
to the unrest. To avoid a miltary coup against him, the Shah 
banned meetings of two or more generals and set up a command 
structure that hampered their co-ordinated action after he had 
left. Certain concessions crippled SAVAK: the International 
Commission of Jurists inquiry in 1977, an end to secret trials of 
political dissidents by military courts, and Sharif-Emami's purge 
of top SAVAK officials in September 1978. These, along with 
failures by SAVAK to take out of action revolutionary leaders as 
the movement grew, discredited and demoralized the organization - 
The Shah was also hindered by a Carter administration divided in 
their support of his activities. 

The expulsion of KhumaynT aroused the hostility of the 
people to the Shah, and their unity behind KhumaynoT, and gave 
Khumayni" international publicity. Khumaynz provided the ideal 
figurehead for the revolutionary coalition. His pious austere 
lifestyle aroused the admiration of the people, who were tired of 
the self-indulgence of the €lite, and his uncompromising 
opposition was inspiring. His goal of the Shah's overthrow 
appealed to the Islamic leftists, the MujahidTn-i Khalq, the 
Marxist-Leninist Fida’T-i Khalq, and later the Tudah. Seeming to 
champion all interests, he carefully avoided divisive issues. His 
shrewd use of Shi'T" history, religious fervor, and Iranian 
nationalism fed the revolutionary fervor. KhumaynT's tactics 
*'*' disarmed the powerful military threat, by breaking its spirit 

with martyrdom instead of guerilla action. This appealed to the 
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martyr complex so prevalent in ShF'T Iran, and his warning to the 
soldiers that firing on their brothers and sisters "is just as 
though you are firing at the Qur’an", coming from a grand 
ayatullah, had a powerful effect. “ 

The organization of the 'ulama ’ , although loose-knit, and 
the mosques contributed to the success of the revolution. Not 
easily accessible to control by the Shah, they were effective 
organizational centers, especially for the Revolutionary Komitehs 
which played an important part in assuming administrative and 
police powers. The *ulama* had a powerful information network for 
organizing the mass demonstrations and strikes. 



FOUNDING THE ISLAMIC REPUBLIC 

After the downfall of the Shah's regime, it was neccessary 
to replace it with something. The broad-based coalition quickly 
began to crumble as the factions argued over what that should be. 
Ayatullah KhumaynF and his fellow militant *ulamF' and lay 
followers wanted an orthodox Islamic government run by *ulama' . 
Lay Islamic radicals such as Mahdi Bazargan and the Liberation 
Movement wanted something less rigid. Liberal secularists like 
KarTm Sanjabi and the National Front wanted a social democracy. 
The Islamic leftists like the MujahidTn-i Khalq wanted "an 
egalitarian Islamic society through fusion of Islam and Marxism." 
Marxist-Leninists such as the Fad'a’t Khalq and Tudah saw the 
Islamic Revolution as merely a step toward a more sweeping 
socialist revolution. In addition, there were various regional 
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groupings seeking political autonomy: 

...the Kurdish Democratic Party in Kurdish areas; the 
Cultural and Political Society of the Turkoman Feople 
in the Turkoman region; the Islamic Unity Party in 
Baluchistan and Sistan; and the Cultural, Political, 
and Tribal Organization of the Arab People in 
Khuzistan. 

Khumaynl, however, had no intention of forming a Marxist 

socialist state or a western style democracy. 

As the revolution, the consolidation of power under 

KhumaynX, and the foundation of the Republic progressed, 

KhumaynT's vision for the future emerged. 

According to Hamid Algar, Islamic government derives not 

from the interests of a certain class, individual or group, but 

represents rather the crystallization of the political 
ideal of a people who bear a common faith and common 
outlook, taking an organized form in order to aid the 
process of intellectual and ideological evolution 
toward the final goal, i.e., movement toward God. 

KhumaynX was against reducing Islam to just a system of 

ritual and worship, seeing that as a corruption of true faith, 

and a Western ploy to weaken the Muslim world. Being a divine 

law, Islam must be applied from the top down, to all areas of 

life. In his opinion, only the Just Faqlh is qualified, in the 

absence of the Imam, to govern. KhumaynT's scheme is attractive 

to many Muslims because it is simple and based solely on Islam. 1 ® 

KhumaynT seemed to see his role initially as merely the 

arbiter of major crises, but problems setting up the new system 

drew him into the center of government, imprinting it with his 

own style: "militant, firm, persistent and intolerant of 

opposition." He permitted free expression, but only to those on 
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the side of Islam. He let Islamic leaders divide into hardline 
and moderate stances and express their arguments, and then 
favoured the former. He wanted to purge Iran of all unlslamic 
influences,I 9 with the revolution and the regime under him 
becoming more absolutist and uncompromising with dissenting 
opinions.20 

The period since the fall of the Shah on February 11, 1979 
can be divided into three stages* The first lasted until the 
taking of the American hostages. This stage saw a coalition 
government dominated by relatively secular liberals, with an 
initially secret Revolutionary Council dominated by KhumaynT and 
other clerics often making the real decisions. The second was 
increasingly more radical, with the government progressively 
dominated by KhumaynT and the clerical radicals of the Islamic 
Republican Party. It ended with the dismissal of the first 
elected president, Bani Sadr, in June 1981, after he and the 
Islamic leftist MujShidTn-i Khalq turned against the increasing 
radical monopoly. The third stage continues from the final break 
with the religious liberals and leftists, with a slowly 
decreasing reign of terror and the normalizing of relations with 
other countries, although arbitrary executions and jailings 

continued.21 

The new regime had to deal with a shattered economy and 
build a new government structure. KhumaynT’ was the final 
authority, with state power divided between the Bazarg'5'n 
government and the Islamic Revolutionary Council under Ayatullah 
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Mutahhan. Day-to-day administration rested with the Bazargan 
government, and the formulation of overall policies with the IRC, 
although in fact things were less clearly defined. A new security 
force loyal to the government was needed. All weapons had to be 
collected, which proved difficult, especially from the 
guerillas.22 

The army was in decay, with morale and discipline declining 
and desertions continuing. Officers were purged by the mullahs, 
weapons purchases and military privileges were cancelled, and a 
rival force loyal to the revolution was formed on Khumayni's 
order—the Islamic Revolutionary Guards (Pasdar5n-i Inqil5b-i 
Islami)—on June 16.23 

A secret Islamic revolutionary court in Tehran, handed out 
summary executions despite protests at home—from such notables 
as B5zarg5n and TSliq^nT—and abroad. KhumaynT later stopped the 
executions and set guidelines for justice. KhumaynT personally 
supervised the purging of the top ranks of the military and civil 
service, replacing them with loyalists, leaving the purging of 
the lower ranks to the IRC and government. The IRC had a great 
advantage through exclusive access to SAVAK files, and the 
exclusive loyalties of Komitehs and courts. KhumaynT openly 
favoured the IRC, describing the provisional government as 
'weak'. The IRC came, therefore, to exercise legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers, and appointed a committee to 
produce a draft constitution upon Khumayni's orders. KhumaynT 
formed the Mustaz'afan Foundation to consolidate all the assets 

- W 
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of the former £lite which had been acquired improperly, to be 
used for the welfare of the deprived (mustaz'afan). KhumaynT 
ordered a referendum on creating an 'Islamic Republic' — 
dismissing any mention of the term 'Democratic' favoured by the 
Fada’T-i Khalq, National Democratic Front, and most regional 
parties, leading these to boycott the referendum. The regime 
muted the effect of the boycott by lowering the voting age to 
sixteen—creating hundreds of thousands of voters out of those 
who had taken part in the demonstrations—and extending the 
voting period for two days. KhumaynT's religious status also 
encouraged votes for the Republic, as to vote otherwise might 
have been seen to be infidelity. The vote was 98.2% in favour of 
the Islamic Republic. 24 

The formation of the Majlis in the period between May and 
July— bringing the transitional Islamic Revolutionary Council to 
an end— found it eventually dominated by the Islamic Republican 
Party, further tightening the grip of the KhumaynT regime. 25 

The outbreak of the Gulf war—Iraq invaded on September 22— 
had a unifying effect on the country—in defense against an 
outside threat—and helped to consolidate the power of the 
radicals. They exploited the war, using it against their 
opponents and to broaden support for the theocracy—helping to 
desecularize society. Although Iranians became tired of the war 
after about 1982, especially with Iran moving more from 
'defender' to 'aggressor', the disatisfaction was not a serious 
threat to the regime. 26 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION AND THE PRINCIPLE OF Vilayat-i Faqxh 

With the revolution and a new Islamic order, there was a 
need for a new constitution. The 1906 constitution had always 
existed on paper but not in practice, and it provided for a 
monarchy now to be abolished. Also, it was seen to be a flawed 
and misbegotten relic, "reflecting the needs and aspirations of 
another age, and based largely upon foreign—especially Belgian— 
models. "27 what was desired now was a distinctively Islamic 
constitution. 

The new Constitution provided for leadership by a faqlh 
"possessing the necessary qualifications and recognized as leader 
by the people" in accordance with the saying, "The conduct of 
affairs is to be in the hands of those who are learned concerning 
God and are trustworthy guardians of that which He has permitted 
and that which He has forbidden. "28 Such leadership would keep 
government in line with Islam. 

KhumaynT's political theory of vilSyat-i faqTh was not 

wholly original; a number of religious theorists had dealt with 

the issue of governance by the *ulama * , at various times 

throughout the history of ShT'ism. 

This doctrine, in rudimentary form, was in use by Husayn, 

the grandson of the Prophet. 

In these letters Husayn adequately explains the concept 
of walaya, which means that God has bestowed upon the 
""*■ family of the Prophet special honour and qualities, 

^ thereby making them the ideal rulers, and that through 

their presence on earth His grace is disseminated.29 
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Husayn declared that the right to rule is exclusive to the family 
of the Prophet. This right would then fall to the ImSms, who are 
divinely inspired. 

The doctrine of vi3~ayat-i faqTh in its present form 
developed within the Usuli context of IthhS'asharr Shr'ism. 
Appearing in the 13th century, out of the need to solve recurrent 
juristic problems in the administration of justice, it developed 
into a detailed juristic theory including the all-embracing power 
of the Imam by the 19th century. Mulla Ahmad NarSqi played a 
major role in formulating—on the authority of traditions, ijmUT* 
and *aql —the obscure idea of vilTyat-i fagTh into a doctrine in 
which the mujtahid assumes the role, with full power, of the 
Imam. His doctrine was later challenged by Shaykh-i Ansari, 
modified by Mirza-i NaTnT, and revived by Eyatullah KhumayriT.30 

In the early sixties, a group of leading 'ulama~' held 
regular discussions to define a general ShjPT political theory, 
and procedures for raising an Ayatullah to become marja* al- 
taglxd . Among these were Ttyatullahs Beheshti, MutahharT, and 
TaliqlanT. Some wanted a council of *ulama * to replace the office 
of marja * . Allamah Muhammad Tabataba’i argued for the principle 
of vilayat and an Islamic state. Beheshti went further, arguing 
for the neccessity of either forcing the government to obey 
Islamic law or overthrowing one that was deviant.31 

Although KhumaynF sought to validate his ideas in the light 
of reason, as well as the traditions of the Imams, they were in 
fact a new twist from "‘ulama 1 practices since at least 1500 and 
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the traditions of the Imams. The basis of his approach is in line 
with the UsulT school followed by most of the ‘ulama * . They hold 
that the *ulama' have the authority to deduce laws from the 
principles of Islam, as opposed to the AkhbarT school—dominant 
in the early Qajar period~~which held that all binding 
regulations are embodied in the Traditions of the Prophet and the 
Imams. But Khumaynt reinterprets some traditions to legitimize 
his theory of political rule by the faqTh. The faqlh is the sole 
holder of political authority in the absence of the Imam. He also 
rejects the Shr'T practice of tagiyah , dissimulation of belief in 
times of danger from hostile governments. 33 

This doctrine was outlined by KhumaynT in one of his first 
books Kashf al-Asrar in 1945, his treatise al-Ijtihad wa't-Taglld 
in 1950—although monarchy was still acceptable to him then 33 —, 
and in his lectures at Najaf in 1969. 3 ^ His main arguement is 
that there should be no distinction between the temporal and the 
religious spheres in Islam. The jurist is not just to understand 
and interpret the SharT'ah, but also to implement the law. The 
political life of the state is the most important aspect of 
Islam, and the faqlh is the sole holder of legitimate authority 
in the absence of the Imam. His role is the same as the Prophet 
and ImTms, to be the trustee over the community of believers, not 
legislating but only implementing divine laws as embodied in the 
Qur'an and Traditions. This is a rejection of the position of the 
constitutionalist r ulama' like Na'ini who accepted temporal power 
in the form of a limited monarchy. 3 ^ 
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This concept was one of the most important points introduced 
into the final text of the new constitution approved in November 
1979, celled "the keystone of the new political structure, 
ensuring that the Republic will be Islamic in substance and daily 

functioning as well as designation. "36 

Although Article Two of the supplementary laws of 1907 had 
provided for a committee of high-ranking scholars to ensure that 
all legislation passed by the Majlis would be 1 n line with Islam, 
it was never implemented. The principle of vilayat-i faqTh in the 
new constitution was intended to resolve that issue. 

Ayatullah KhumaynT, in his declaration of January 12, 1979, 
had announced the formation of the Council of the Islamic 
Revolution. One of the duties of the transitional revolutionary 
government was to form a constituent assembly (majlis-i 
mu ’ assis'H'n) of elected representatives to approve the new 
constitution.37 

The draft constitution of April 1979 did not contain the 
doctrine of Vilayat-i Faqlh (Rule of the Faqxh), because it had 
aroused too much controversy, but even then the draft met much 
resistance. Many clerics opposed the direct intervention of the 
*ulania 1 in the day-to-day affairs of government which the draft 
called for. Ethnic leaders demanded greater powers for non- 
Persian speaking areas. 38 

A draft constitution, consisting of 151 articles, was 
presented in June and became the subject of wide debate and 
suggestions for changes from both within and outside of Iran. 
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There was interest in its wider applicability beyond Iran's 
borders. 39 This draft also failed to please critics, and so the 
doctrine of Vilayat-i FaqTh was left out of discussions until 
such time as the country was more stable. When the new Assembly 
of Experts met in August to discuss the constitution, it was this 
draft minus the doctrine which they studied. During the course of 
the deliberations, the assembly—dominated by the IRP—introduced 
and adopted the doctrine of Vilayat-i FaqTh. 40 

In a move intended to speed amendment of the constitution 
and the formation of new political institutions, the broad 
constituent assembly originally proposed by KhumaynT* was replaced 
by an Assembly of Experts. Elections for it were held on August 
3. The Assembly then examined the draft constitution and made 
revisions based on the proposals of various groups of the people. 
The Constitution delineated the political, economic, social, and 
cultural institutions and relations of the new Islamic Republic. 

By the time of the elections, Khumaynists had candidates 
ready from their own political party—the Islamic Republican 
Party—and were raising support for them in their own newspaper— 
the Jumhuri-i IslSfri (Islamic Republic). 4 ^- 

The constitution won an overwhelming majority—99.5%—on 
December 2-3, 1979. Containing 175 principles, it included the 
doctrine of Vilayat-i FaqTh, but conceded the demand of the 
mostly SunriT Kurds, Baluchs and Arabs that non-Shi'T sects have 

L _ _ 

equal status with the Ithria Ashari Shi i. There was a compromise 
on allowing regional languages in the media and schools, and on 
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the decentralization of political power- It offered a multi¬ 
tiered system of government, but failed to meet the main demand 
of ethnic minorities, for directly elected provincial 
assemblies- 42 

Khumayni's next move also helped to consolidate his 
faction’s dominance- He took control, by late September, of the 
oil industry, the country’s primary source of revenue—including 
foreign exchange- This step, together with the Mustaz'afan 
Foundation--which was becoming an economic giant on the assets of 
the former elite—and the nationalization measure of June-July 
gave the regime considerable economic power- 42 

Relations appeared to be healing between Iran and the U.S., 
until the Carter administration allowed the Shah into the U-S. 
for medical treatment—seeming to confirm Khumayni r s fears that 
they might try to reinstall the Shah- He urged the students to 
attack U-S. and Israeli interests, to force the extradition of 
the Shah for trial. This led to the takeover of the American 
embassy and the hostage crisis, on November 4, 1979- 44 

The confrontation with the U-S. gave new energy to the 
Revolution—an outside enemy to unite the nation and strengthen 
the radicals at the expense of the moderates. It boosted 
KhumaynT's anti-imperialist status—weakening the appeal of the 
leftists—and boosted support for his initiatives. He used this 
situation for the referendum on the constitution on December 1, 
but voter turnout was hampered by SharTatmadarT 1 s refusal— 
abstaining from voting—to support it. SharTatmadarT objected to 
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Principle 110, giving the Leader the power to oust the popularly 
elected president, seeing this as just another form of monarchy— 
with national sovereignty subordinate to Vilayat-i FaqTh.45 


OPPOSITION TO THE ISLAMIC REPUBLIC 

Although the revolutionary coalition presented a somewhat 
united front on the overthrow of the Shah, they were far from 
united on their goals once that was accomplished. As the radical 
clerical faction under KhumaynT moved to consolidate their hold 
and implement their vision of an Islamic Republic, various other 
parties of the coalition rapidly fell away in opposition. 

In light of the question posed at the beginning of this 
thesis to what extent this was an 'Islamic 1 revolution and to 
what extent 'Khumaynl’s' revolution, there is no doubt that the 
revolution had an Islamic face, that Islamic ideology and 
religiosity played a major role in its success and in the 
founding of the Republic. The analysis so far has shown, however, 
that Islam was not the only factor, and perhaps not even the 
predominant one, especially in the early stages of the 
revolutionary movement. Closer examination may show also that the 
'ulairia 1 have not made up one monolithic body of support for the 
revolution and the Islamic Republic. In fact, there has been much 
opposition to KhumaynT's vision of government. It would be more 
accurate to conclude that it was not an 'Islamic' revolution per 
se so much as a revolution given unity partly by Islamic 
ideology, sentiment, and the organizational efforts of certain 
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'ulama', and then captured by one faction under the leadership of 



a member of the 'ulama 1 , Ayatullah KhumaynX. 

There was a division amongst the * ulaaa 1 after the 
revolution, mainly over KhumaynX's interpretation of vilayat-T 
faqxh ♦ One side viewed his interpretation—that clerics should 
exercise executive power—-as clerical rule. Preferring the looser 
visgyat-i fugaha , 'general supervision of affairs by the 
clergy 1 —the original intent of article two of the supplementary 
fundamental laws of 1906-7—they would accept vilayat-i faqXh 
only during extreme turmoil, and until a new government is 
installed. The other side supported vilayat-i faqTh , as 
leadership, by a single cleric or a committee of 'ulama' , with 
executive power.46 

The factionalism of the 'ulama 1 over KhumaynX’s government 
can be differentiated along class lines. Most of the new clerical 
elite were of lower class origins—their status elevated by 
assuming power—whereas many of the most senior 'ulama 1 refrained 
from political activity after the revolution. Born before 1920 
and having prestigious family origins, they were ambivalent 
towards the Republic, and the principle of vilayat-i facflh in 
particular.47 

One notable opponent after the Revolution was SharTatmadari, 
who allowed for the ' ulama* 1 *s direct intervention in government 
in only two possible instances: if parliament tries to enact a 
law contravening the SharX'ah and when there is no available 
leader to establish order. KhumaynX viewed opposition to the 
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Revolution and the new government as apostasy, but Sharl'atmadarT 
believed peaceful criticism or opposition should not be punished. 
He voted for the Islamic Republic, but he objected to the wording 
of the referendum and opposed including the doctrire of Vilayat-i 
FaqTh in the constitution, calling it contentious, subject to 

varying interpretations.48 

SharlatmadarT's refusal to endorse the constitution on 
December 1 found him and KhumaynT in definite opposition. This 
led to a series of clashes between their respective supporters 
until KhumaynT triumphed by mid January, ending one of the most 
serious threats to the regime. 

That KhumaynT did not enjoy the unanimous support of the 
people, even shortly after the revolution, may be seen in the 
fact that election returns for the Assembly of Experts were 
delayed in several areas because voters were harassed by "various 
counterrevolutionary forces."49 

Within a year and a half of KhumaynT's return, the 
revolution had its problems: oil revenues were low, with 
inflation and unemployment high, and many Iranians—especially 
the Kurds and leftists—had become alienated and openly rebelled 
against the government.50 

A Kurdish delegation, in March 1979, presented their demands 
to KhumaynT, who rejected them, sparking clashes and the Kurdish 
boycott of the referendum for an Islamic Republic. Mediation 
^ attempts, by such notables as Ayatollah TalegKanT, failed and the 

army began to attack the Kurdish towns in August. Though the army 
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was successful in taking the towns, the resistance moved into the 
mountains and countryside.51 Similar demands and rebellions came 
from the Turkoman area, Baluchistan-Sistan, and the Arabs in 
Khuzistan.52 

Under such pressures, the government instituted limited 
autonomy for minorities in December 1979, but under the surface, 
little had changed. Provincial borders, ethnically irrelevant, 
were unchanged, with the Kurds scattered over several provinces 
of mixed population. With the Kurds unwilling to accept this 
program, and the government unwilling to modify it, the tension 
and sporadic fighting would continue in the following years.53 

When Khumaynr rejected the FedS'T-i's demand for a share in 
state power, they joined the opposition. Under Mustapha Madani, 
they adopted the Kurdish slogan 'Autonomy for Kurds, Democracy 
for Iran*, and boycotted the referendum. With increasing 
government pressure, hundreds left to join the Kurdish guerilla 
movement in Kurdistan. Clashes occurred, beginning on August 7, 
1979, between Islamic Revolutionary Guards, attempting to enforce 
the two month old press law, and members of the National 
Democratic Front, Feda'T-i and MujShicttn. The IRG triumphed—with 
the Feda’T-i, MujShidth, and Tudah all expelled from their head 
offices—and established itself as an effective internal security 
force. Forty-one opposition papers—including those of the NDF, 
Tudah, Feda’T-i, and Mujahidin--were banned on August 20. 
Newspapers, radio and television were now firmly under government 
control.54 
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The leftists were hampered by their comparative lack of 
popular support in relation to that of the 'ulania 1 . Persecuted 
and suppressed under the Shah, their solutions to social 
injustice had never become as widely known or popular as those of 
'ulamS' such as KS’sh'HnT, TliliqeinT, and Khumaynx.55 The power and 
efficiency of SAVAK had kept other forces of opposition in Iran 
weak, whereas the 'ulaniS 1 ' had a center of operations outside the 
country where they could not be reached,56 as well as their loose 
but effective organizational network to co-ordinate opposition. 

In April 1980, the regime began a massive campaign against 
the left, especially their only remaining open forum--the 
universities. They succeeded, with the help of gangs of 
Hezbollahis and the pasdars (Guards), in totally suppressing the 
left—by closing the universities after violent clashes with 
students. The large numbers of poor migrants and local lower 
classes made up a powerful army, and increasingly filled the 
ranks of the pasdars and Komitehs in suppressing opposition.57 

One of the few groups which has had a strong enough 
organization in Iran to pose any appreciable threat to the regime 
in the future is the left Islamic Mujahidxn-i Khalq, under Mas'ud 
Rajavi. The MujahidTn began counter-terrorism against the IRP, 
after attacks on Bani Sadr and the MujahidTn in June, 1981, and 
continued their guerilla warfare to date, with occasional 
striking successes.58 The MujahidTn represent a non- 'ulama 1 trend 
towards a radical or socialist interpretation of ShT'ism, similar 
to the thought of 'AIT SharT'atT.59 
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One segment of the Iranian populace which deserves special 

mention because of their unique position is the women of Iran. 

Women participated on a massive scale throughout the revolution, 

an unprecedented fact in the Muslim world. Their reasons for 

demonstrating were similar to those of the other forces of 

opposition. But most, having experienced a relative freedom under 

the Shah, were not thinking of a return to the traditional status 

of Muslim women restricted by discriminatory laws. The promise 

envisioned by the revolutionary movement was betrayed to some 

extent subsequently, especially in the economic turmoil and the 

trampling of democratic rights.60 

....the general government policy in Iran has been 
aimed at limitation of women’s active participation in 
those areas secondary to the Islamic preference of 
motherhood and household management. Within the context 
of the "proper" role of women, the government has 
launched extensive and long-term socialization and 
education programs through a complete overhaul of the 
content of all elementary and secondary textbooks; 
sexual segregation of teachers and students; 
establishment of Islamic dress codes for both female 
students and teachers; and encouragement of peer 
pressure for absolute compliance with those codes of 
behavior and belief systems. Hence the earlier views of 
Khomeini, and not those he expressed during the 
revolution or those of Sharl'atT, have essentially 
triumphed for the present. 61 

Women's movements, before the revolution, were not 
independent feminist movements demanding women's rights, but 
largely parts of other political movements. Events during and 
since, however, have stimulated independent women's movements, 
recognizing the need to organize and actively pursue their 
demands of human rights and equality.62 

Under the Pahlavis, there had been three significant 
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initiatives: the 193 5 ban of the chador, the 1963 decree giving 
women the vote and the right to hold public office, and the 1967 
Family Protection Law—providing legal obstacles to men's 
unilateral privilege of multiple marriages and of ending a 
marriage at will. An education bill in 1911 had already 
established some guidelines for training teachers, both men and 
women. Following their unveiling, new educational opportunities 
opened to women. Even though the unveiling was opposed by many 
women, who returned to wearing it after the Shah left, the 
opportunities in education and social mobility were accepted as 
permanent by urban women. The Tudah party had always supported 
women's rights, emphasizing equal and free education and 
employment opportunities. The White Revolution took a major step 
in granting the vote to women. Although the revolution later 
cancelled the Family Protection Law and brought back the chador, 
claiming these changes had been Western and unlslamic, women kept 
the vote. The continuous increase in literacy rates for women 
over the years had held the most promise for changing sex 
stereotypes, which is the greatest hindrance to equality for 
women. 63 The revolution dealt a blow to women's educational 
advances. 

Muhammad Riza Shah's regime had expropriated most channels 
of public expression under state control, including the issue of 
the emancipation of women. For this reason, and the fact that 
militant women were caught up in the opposition movement against 
the Shah, there was little of an independent women's movement 
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then.64 

The revolution had a great impact on Iranian women, although 
in divergent ways. Upper class women generally saw it as a big 
threat to their privileged position and left the country. Working 
class women hoped for better opportunity through the revolution 
under a more just regime. This class had generally always worn 
the chador and had been too preoccupied with day-to-day survival 
in traditional roles to have questioned them. They were 
relatively untouched by modernization and comfortable with the 
course of the revolution. It was mainly among the middle and 
lower middle class women that there was an ideological- division. 
Older women, aside from bazaaris and religious families, tended 
to favour a moderate and pro-Western opposition to the Shah—like 
Bakhtiar. Younger women, however, tended to support either 
SharT'atX—the majority—or the Marxists. Sharx'atz 1 s portrayal 
of Fatima, the perfect Muslim woman, as a valued participant in 
political activism and strengthening of Islam, rather than just 
good wife, mother, and daughter, was very appealing.65 

Women's active participation in the revolution had been 
encouraged, but afterwards they were encouraged to submit to an 
ideology that put them back into a weak subservient position. 

Many—especially the left, and educated professionals—were not 
content to resume a traditional limited role, and they began a 
new post-revolutionary women's movement. 66 

Until his position was secure after the revolution, Khumayni 
had shrewdly avoided sensitive issues that would have shaken the 
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coalition that was sweeping him to power. At that point, his 
regime began a campaign of repression against women’s rights,6 7 
while claiming that it was a return to "true" Islam and women's 
proper and protected place within it. 

Just prior to International Women’s Day on March 8, 1979, 
Khumaynf gutted the Family Protection Law of 1967/75, banned co¬ 
education, and ruled that women employees of government 
ministries must dress according to Islamic standards—that is, 
wear a veil. This set off four days of protest marches by women, 
until KhumaynT softened his ruling at Taleq5nT’s urging, saying 
the veil was desirable not compulsory. Ironically, many young 
women took to wearing the hejab, as a sign of their militancy, a 
new feminism against male exploitation.®® In the following 
months, as the position of the women's movement was eroded—many 
losing their jobs over the veil issue—the regime reinstituted 
its restrictive measures, and by the middle of 1980, the women's 
movement was defeated. 7 ® 

The revolution seems to have returned women to traditional 
roles, however, there has been a movement since the revolution, 
to analyze women's rights according to a reinterpretation of the 
Qur'an. 7 * Some Islamic thinkers within Iran are critical of 
certain restrictive measures for women—such as in education, 
their role in society, and the veil—seeing them as corruptions 
of true Islam, and impediments to women's proper role. 7 2 

The revolution created some opportunity for the mingling of 
the sexes to perhaps develop egalitarian attitudes, fighting and 
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demonstrating side by side—in the revolution and in political 
activist groups* This may alter attitudes toward mate selection— 
de-emphasizing wealth, and lowering the age gap for marriage as 
it takes less time to acquire an acceptable level of wealth. The 
revolution strengthened the family structure as well as the 
traditional status and role of women, led to segregation of 
schools and sex role socialization, and lowered women' s status 
according to Islamic teachings that they are somehow inferior and 
unfit for certain occupations. Economic hardship in the country 
also decreased their employment opportunities.7 3 
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in Iranian Society as Expressed in Our Sisters and Daughters," 
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Women and the Family in Iran , pp. 60-76. 

7 3Jacquiline Rudolph Touba, "Effects of the Islamic 
Revolution on Women and the Family in Iran," Women and the Family 
in Iran, pp. 131-47. 
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CONCLUSION 


There has been widespread discontent in Iran on a number of 
issues in the years since the revolution: the form of government, 
food shortages, unemployment, inflation, declining production, 
jailings, beatings, executions, suppression of disapproved 
political activity, restrictions on women after a period of 
relative freedom, armed struggles by ethnic minorities for 
autonomy, exodus of trained individuals, closure of universities, 
and the persecution of Baha'is. However, the government's 
relative egalitarianism, measures for the poor, and Islamic 
claims have kept it popular amongst a large percentage of the 
people. KhumaynT's leadership and the Islamic Republic itself 
proved to be strong and enduring, even after his death. 

As we have seen, while the Iranian Revolution of 1978-9 did 
not initially begin as an 'Islamic' revolution per se, Islam did 
play a major role in the process and in its success, providing 
effective inspiration in ideology and religiosity, as well as 
organization—through the mosques, the information network of the 
'ulama*’ , and the leadership of certain key members of the 
'ulama*’ . 

In the same light, the Ayatullah KhumaynT, for all of his 
early political activities, did not rise to prominence as the 
figurehead and then leader of the revolution until after 1963. 


Through his astute use of Islamic ideology, history, and 


nationalism, and certain fortuitous events, he was able to 
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capture the forces of the revolution and, riding a wave of 
popularity, establish his own vision of ShT'T Islamic government. 
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